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Ir is now nearly half a century since the works of De Tocque- 
ville and De Beaumont, founded upon personal observation, 
brought the institutions of the United States effectually within 
the circle of European thought and interest. They were co- 
operators, but not upon an equal scale. De Beaumont belongs to 
the class of ordinary though able writers: De Tocqueville was 
the Burke of his age, and his treatise upon America may well be 
regarded as among the best books hitherto produced for the po- 
litical student of all times and countries. 

But higher and deeper than the concern of the Old World at 
large in the thirteen colonies, now grown into thirty-eight States, 
besides eight Territories, is the special interest of England in 
their condition and prospects. 

I do not speak of political controversies between them and us, 
which are happily, as I trust, at an end. Ido not speak of the 
vast contribution which from year to year, through the opera- 
tions of a colossal trade, each makes to the wealth and comfort 
of the other; nor of the friendly controversy, which in its own 
place it might be well to raise, between the leanings of America 
to protectionism, and the more daring reliance of the old country 
upon free and unrestricted intercourse with all the world; nor 
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of the menace which, in the prospective development of her re- 
sources, America offers to the commercial preéminence of Eng- 
land. On this subject I will only say that it is she alone who, at 
a coming time, can, and probably will, wrest from us that com- 
mercial primacy. We have no title, I have no inclination, to 
murmur at the prospect. If she acquires it, she will make the 
acquisition by the right of the strongest; but, in this instance, 
the strongest means the best. She will probably become what 
we are now, the head servant in the great household of the 
world, the employer of all employed, because her service will 
be the most and ablest. We have no more title against her than 
Venice, or Genoa, or Holland, has had against us. One great 
duty is entailed upon us, which we, unfortunately, neglect—the 
duty of preparing, by a resolute and sturdy effort, to reduce our 
public burdens, in preparation for a day when we shall probably 
have less capacity than we have now to bear them. 

Passing by all these subjects, with their varied attractions, I 
come to another, which lies within the tranquil domain of politi- 
cal philosophy. The students of the future, in this department, 
will have much to say in the way of comparison between Ameri- 
can and British institutions. The relationship between these two 
is unique in history. It is always interesting to trace and to com- 
pare constitutions, as it is to compare languages; especially in 
such instances as those of the Greek states and the Italian re- 
publics, or the diversified fo.ms of the feudal system in the 
different countries of Europe. But there is no parallel in all the 
records of the world to the case of that prolific British mother 
who has sent forth her innumerable children over all the earth, to 
be the founders of half a dozen empires. She, with her progeny, 
may almost claim to constitute a kind of universal church in 
politics. But, among these children, there is one whose place in 
the world’s eye and in history is superlative: it is the American 

‘Republic. She is the eldest born. She has, taking the capacity 
of her land into view as well as its mere measurement, a natural 
base for the greatest continuous empire ever established by man. 
And it may be well here to mention, what has not always been 
sufficiently observed, that the distinction be:ween continuous em- 
pire, and empire severed and dispersed over sea, is vital. The 
development which the republic has effected has been unex- 
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ampled in its rapidity and force. While other countries have 
doubled, or at most trebled, their population, she has risen, dur- 
ing one single century of freedom, in round numbers, from two 
millions to forty-five. As to riches, it is reasonable to establish, 
from the decennial stages of the progress thus far achieved, a 
series for the future; and, reckoning upon this basis, I suppose 
that the very next census, in the year 1880, will exhibit her to 
the world as certainly the wealthiest of all the nations. The 
huge figure of £1,000,000,000, which may be taken roundly 
as the annual income of the United Kingdom, has been reached 
at a surprising rate; a rate which may perhaps be best ex- 
pressed by saying that, if we had started forty or fifty years 
ago from zero, at the rate of our recent annual increment, we 
should now have reached our present position. But while we 
have been advancing with this portentous rapidity, America is 
passing us by ina canter. Yet even now the work of searching 
the soil and the bowels of the territory, and opening out her 
enterprise ,throughout its vast expanse, is in its infancy. The 
England and the America of the present are probably the two 
strongest nations of the world. But there can hardly be a doubt, 
as between the America and the England of the future, that the 
daughter, at some no very distant time, will, whether fairer or 
less fair, be unquestionably yet stronger than the mother. 


“©O matre forti filia fortior.” * 


But all this pompous detail of material triumphs, whether for 
the one or for the other, is worse than idle, unless the men of the 
two countries shall remain, or shall become, greater than the 
mere things that they produce, and shall know how to regard 
those things simply as tools and materials for the attainments of 
the highest purposes of their being. Ascending, then, from the 
ground-floor of material industry toward the regions in which 
these purposes are to be wrought out, it is for each nation to con- 
sider how far its institutions have reached a state in which they 
can contribute their maximum to the store of human happiness 
and excellence. And for the political student all over the world 
it will be beyond anything curious as well as useful to examine 
with what diversities, as well as what resemblances, of apparatus 


* Altered from Hor., Od. I, 16. 
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the two greater branches of a race born to command have been 
minded, or induced, or constrained, to work out, in their sea- 
severed seats, their political destinies according to their respec- 
tive laws. 

No higher ambition can find vent in a paper such as this than 
to suggest the position and claims of the subject, and slightly to 
indicate a few outlines, or at least fragments, of the working ma- 
terial. 

In many and the most fundamental respects the two still 
carry in undiminished, perhaps in increasing, clearness the notes 
of resemblance that beseem a parent and a child. 

Both wish for self-government; and, however grave the draw- 
backs under which in one or both it exists, the two have, among 
the great nations of the world, made the most effectual advances 
toward the true aim of rational politics. 

They are similarly associated in their fixed idea that the 
force in which all government takes effect is to be constantly 
backed, and, as it were, illuminated, by thought in speech and 
writing. The ruler of St. Paul’s time “bare the sword” (Rom. 
xiii. 4). Bare it, as the apostle says, with a mission to do right ; 
but he says nothing of any duty, or any custom, to show by rea- 
son that he was doing right. Our two governments, whatsoever 
they do, have to give reasons for it; not reasons which will con- 
vince the unreasonable, but reasons which on the whole will con- 
vince the average mind, and carry it unitedly forward in a course 
of action, often though not always wise, and bearing within itself 
provisions, where it is unwise, for the correction of its own un- 
wisdom before it grow to an intolerable rankness. They are gov- 
ernments, not of force only, but of persuasion. 

Many more are the concords, and not less vital than these, of 
the two nations as expressed in their institutions. They alike 
prefer the practical to the abstract. They tolerate opinion, with 
only a reserve on behalf of decency; and they desire to confine 
coercion to the province of action, and to leave thought, as such, 
entirely free. They set a high value on liberty for its own sake. 
They desire to give full scope to the principles of self-reliance in 
the people, and they deem self-help to be immeasurably superior 
to help in any other form—to be the only help, in short, which 
ought not to be continually, or periodically, put upon its trial, and 
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required to make good its title. They mistrust and mislike the 
centralization of power; and they cherish municipal, local, even 
parochial liberties, as nursery-grounds, not only for the produc- 
tion here and there of able men, but for the general training of 
public virtue and independent spirit. They regard publicity as 
the vital air of polities; through which alone, in its freest cireu- 
lation, opinions can be thrown into common stock for the good of 
all, and the balance of relative rights and claims can be habitually 
and peaceably adjusted. It would be difficult, in the case of any 
other pair of nations, to present an assemblage of traits at once so 
common and so distinctive as has been given in.this probably im- 
perfect enumeration. 

There were, however, the strongest reasons why America could 
not grow into a reflection or repetition of England. Passing from 
a narrow island to a continent almost without bounds, the colonists 
at once and vitally altered their conditions of thought, as well as 
of existence, in relation to the most important and most operative 
of all social facts, the possession of the soil. In England, ine- 
quality lies imbedded in the very base of the social structure ; in 
America, it is a late, incidental, unrecognized product, not of tra- 
dition, but of industry and wealth, as they advance with various 
and, of necessity, unequal steps. Heredity, seated as an idea in 
the heart’s core of Englishmen, and sustaining far more than it is 
sustained by those of our institutions which express it, was as truly 
absent from the intellectual and moral store with which the col- 
onists traversed the Atlantic as if it had been some forgotten 
article in the bills of lading that made up their cargoes. Equality 
combined with liberty, and renewable at each descent from one 
generation to another, like a lease with stipulated breaks, was the 
groundwork of their social creed. In vain was it sought, by ar- 
rangements such as those concocted with the name of Baltimore 
or of Penn, to qualify the action of those overpowering forces 
which so determined the case. Slavery itself, strange as it now 
must seem, failed to impair the theory, however it may have im- 
ported into the practice a hideous solecism. No hardier repub- 
licanism was generated in New England than in the slave States 
of the South, which produced so many of the great statesmen of 
America. 

It may be said that the North, and not the South, had the 
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larger number of colonists, and was the centre of those command- 
ing moral influences which gave to the country as a whole its 
political and moral atmosphere. The type and form of manhood 
for America was supplied neither by the Recusant in Maryland, 
nor by the Cavalier in Virginia, but by the Puritan of New Eng- 
land ; and it would have been a form and type widely different, 
could the colonization have taken place a couple of centuries, 
or a single century, sooner. Neither the Tudor nor even the 
Plantagenet period could have supplied its special form. The 
Reformation was a cardina] factor in its production; and this in 
more ways than one. 

Before that great epoch, the political forces of the country 
were represented on the whole by the monarch on one side, and 
the people on the other. In the people, setting aside the latent 
vein of Lollardism, there was a general homogeneity with respect 
to all that concerned the relation of governors and governed. In 
the deposition of sovereigns, the resistance to abuses, the estab- 
lishment of institutions for the defense of liberty, there were no 
two parties to divide the land. But, with the Reformation, a new 
dualism was sensibly developed among us. Not a dualism so vio- 
lent as to break up the national unity, but yet one so marked and 
substantial that thenceforward it was very difficult for any indi- 
vidual or body of men to represent the entire English character, 
and the old balance of its forces. The wrench which severed the 
Church and people from the Roman obedience left for domestic 
settlement thereafter a tremendous internal question, between the 
historical and the new, which in its milder forms perplexes us to 
this day. Except during the short reign of Edward VL., the civil 
power, in various methods and degrees, took what may be termed 
the traditionary side, and favored the development of the histori- 
cal more than the individual aspect of the national religion. These 
elements confronted one another during the reigns of the earlier 
Stuarts, not only with obstinacy but with fierceness. There ‘had 
grown up with the Tudors, from a variety of causes, a great 
exaggeration of the idea of royal power; and this arrived, under 
James I. and Charles L., at a rank maturity. Not less but even 
more masculine and determined was the converse development, 
Mr. Hallam saw, and has said, that at the outbreak of the Great 
Rebellion the old British Constitution was in danger, not from 
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one party but from both. In that mixed fabric had once been 
harmonized the ideas both of religious duty and of allegiance 
as related to it, which were now held in severance. The hardiest 
and dominating portion of the American colonists represented 
that severance in its extremest form, and had dropped out of the 
order of the ideas, which they carried across the water, all those 
elements of political Anglicism which give to aristocracy in this 
country a position only second in strength to that of freedom. 
State and Church alike had frowned upon them; and their strong 
reaction was a reaction of their entire nature, alike of the spiritual 
and the secular man. All that was democratic in the policy of 
England, and all that was Protestant in her religion, they carried 
with them, in pronounced and exclusive forms, to a soil and a 
scene singularly suited for their growth. 

It is to the honor of the British monarchy that, upon the 
whole, it frankly recognized the facts, and did not pedantically 
endeavor to constrain by artificial and alien limitations the 
growth of the infant states. It is a thing to be remembered that 
the accusations of the colonies in 1776 were entirely leveled at 
the reigning king, and that a true acquittal was thus given by 
them to every preceding reign. Their infancy had been upon 
the whole what their manhood was to be, self-governed and re- 
publican. Their Revolution, as we call it, was like ours in the 
main, a vindication of liberties inherited and possessed. It was a 
conservative revolution ; and the happy result was that, notwith- 
standing the sharpness of the collision with the mother-country 
and with domestic loyalism, the thirteen colonies made provision 
for their future in conformity, as to all that determined life and 
manners, with the recollections of their past. The two constitu- 
tions of the two countries express indeed rather the differences 
than the resemblances of the nations. The one is a thing grown, 
the other a thing made: the one a pravis, the other a poiesis: 
the one the offspring of tendency and indeterminate time, the 
other of choice and of an epoch. But, as the British Constitution 
is the most subtile organism which has proceeded from the womb 
and the long gestation of progressive history, so the American 
Constitution is, so far as I can see, the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man. It * 
has had a century of trial, under the pressure of exigencies caused 
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by an expansion unexampled in point of rapidity and range; and 
its exemption from formal change, though not entire, has cer- 
tainly proved the sagacity of the constructors, and the stubborn 
strength of the fabric. 

One whose life has been greatly absorbed in working, with 
others, the institutions of his own country, has not had the op- 
portunities necessary for the careful and searching scrutiny of 
institutions elsewhere. I should feel, in looking at those of 
America, like one who attempts to scan the stars with the naked 
eye. My notices can only be few, faint, and superficial ; they are 
but an introduction to what I have to say of my own country. A 
few sentences will dispose of them. 

America, whose attitude toward England has always been mas- 
culine and real, has no longer to anticipate at our hands the friv- 
olous and offensive criticisms which were once in vogue among 
us. But neither nation prefers (and it would be an ill sign if 
either did prefer) the institutions of the other; and we certainly 
do not contemplate the great Republic in the spirit of mere op- 
timism. We see that it has a marvelous and unexampled adap- 
tation for its peculiar vocation ; that it must be judged, not in the 
abstract, but under the fore-ordered laws of its existence; that it 
has purged away the blot with which we brought it into the 
world ; that it bravely and vigorously grapples with the problem 
of making a continent into a state; and that it treasures with 
fondness the traditions of British antiquity, which are in truth 
unconditionally its own, as well, and as much, as they are ours. 
The thing that perhaps chiefly puzzles the inhabitants of the old 
country is, why the American people should permit their entire 
existence to be continually disturbed by the business of the pres- 
idential elections; and, still more, why they should raise to its 
maximum the intensity of this perturbation by providing, as we 
are told, for what is termed a clean sweep of the entire civil ser- 
vice, in all its ranks and departments, on each accession of a Chief 
Magistrate. We do not perceive why this arrangement is more 
rational than would be a corresponding usage in this country on 
each change of ministry. Our practice is as different as possible. 
We limit to a few scores of persons the removals and appoint- 
ments on these occasions; although our ministries seem to us, 
not unfrequently, to be more sharply severed from one another, 
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in principle and tendency, than are the successive Presidents of 
the great Union. 

It would be out of place to discuss in this article occasional 
phenomena of local corruption in the United States, by which the 
nation at large can hardly be touched ; or the mysterious manipu- 
lations of votes for the presidency, which are now understood to 
be under examination ; or the very curious influences which are 
shaping the politics of the negroes and of the South. These last 
are corollaries to the great slave-question ; and it seems very pos- 
sible that after a few years we may see most of the laborers, both 
in the Southern States and in England, actively addicted to the 
political support of that section of their countrymen who to the 
last had resisted their emancipation. 

But if there be those in this country who think that American , 
democracy means public levity and intemperance, or a lack of 
skill and sagacity in politics, or the absence of self-command and 
self-denial, let them bear in mind a few of the most salient and 
recent facts of history, which may profitably be recommended to 
their reflections. We emancipated a million of negroes by peace- - 
ful legislation; America liberated four or five millions by a 
bloody civil war; yet the industry and exports of the Southern 
States are maintained, while those of our negro colonies have’ 
dwindled ; the South enjoys all its franchises, but we have, proh 
pudor ! found no better method of providing for peace and order 
in Jamaica, the chief of our islands, than by the hard and vulgar, - 
even where needful, expedient of abolishing entirely its repre- 
sentative institutions. 

The civil war compelled the States, both North and South, to 
train and embody a million and a half of men, and to present to 
view the greatest, instead of the smallest, armed forces in the 
world. Here there was supposed to arise a double danger. First, 
that, on a sudden cessation of the war, military life and habits 
could not be shaken off, and, having become rudely and widely 
predominant, would bias the country toward an aggressive policy, 
or, still worse, would find vent in predatory or revolutionary op- 
erations. Secondly, that a military caste would grow up, with its 
habits of exclusiveness and command, and would influence ‘the 
tone of politics in a direction adverse to republicun freedom. But 
both apprehensions proved to be wholly imaginary. The innu- 
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merable soldiery was at once dissolved. Cincinnatus, no longer 
a unique example, became the commonplace of every day, the 
type and mould of a nation. The whole enormous mass quietly 
resumed the habits of social life. The generals of yesterday were 
the editors, the secretaries, and the solicitors, of to-day. The just 
jealousy of the state gave life to the now-forgotten maxim of 
Judge Blackstone, who denounced as perilous the erection of a 
separate profession of arms ina free country. The standing army, 
expanded by the heat of civil contest to gigantic dimensions, set- 
tled down again into the framework of a miniature with the re- 
turning temperature of civil life, and became a power wellnigh 
invisible, from its minuteness, amid the powers which sway,the 
movements of a society exceeding forty millions. 
More remarkable still was the financial sequel to the great con- 
flict. The internal taxation for Federal purposes, which before 
its commencement had been unknown, was raised, in obedience to 
‘an exigency of life and death, so as to exceed every present and 
every past example. It pursued and worried all the transactions 
of life. The interest of the American debt grew to be the high- 
est in the world, and the capital touched £560,000,000. Here 
was provided for the faith and patience of the people a touchstone 
of extreme severity. In England, at the close of the great French 
war, the propertied classes, who were supreme in Parliament, at 
once rebelled against the Tory Government, and refused to pro- 
long the income-tax even for a single year. We talked big, both 
then and now, about the payment of our national debt; but 
sixty-three years have now elapsed, all of them except two called 
years of peace, and we have reduced the huge total by about one- 
ninth ; that is to say, by little over £100,000,000, or scarcely more 
than £1,500,000 a year. This is the conduct of a state elabo- 
rately digested into orders and degrees, famed for wisdom and 
forethought, and consolidated by a long experience. But Amer- 
ica continued long to bear, on her unaccustomed and still smarting 
shoulders, the burden of the war taxation. In twelve years she 
has reduced her debt by £158,000,000, or at the rate of £13,000,000 
for every year. In each twelve months she has done what we did 
in eight years; her self-command, self-denial, and wise fore- 
thought for the future have been, to say the least, eightfold ours. 
These are facts which redound greatly to her honor; and the his- 
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torian will record with surprise that an enfranchised nation toler- 
ated burdens which in this country a selected class, possessed of 
the representation, did not dare to face, and that the most unmit- 
igated democracy known to the annals of the world resolutely re- 
duced at its own cost prospective liabilities of the state, which 
the aristocratic, and plutocratic, and monarchical Government of 
the United Kingdom has been contented ignobly to hand over to 
posterity. And such facts should be told out. It is our fashion 
so to tell them, against as well as for ourselves; and the record 
of them may some day be among the means of stirring us up to 
a policy more worthy of the name and fame of England. 

It is true, indeed, that we lie under some heavy and, I fear, 
increasing disadvantages, which amount almost to disabilities. 
Not, however, any disadvantage respecting power, as power is 
commonly understood. But, while America has a nearly homo- 
geneous country, and an admirable division of political labor 
between the States individually and the Federal Government, we 
are, in public affairs, an overcharged and overweighted people. 
We have undertaken the cares of empire upon a scale, and with 
a diversity, unexampled in history; and, as it has not yet pleased 
Providence to endow us with brain-force and animal strength in 
an equally abnormal proportion, the consequence is that we per- 
form the work of government, as to many among its more impor- 
tant departments, in a very superficial and slovenly manner. The 
affairs of the three associated kingdoms, with their great diver- 
sities of law, interest, and circumstance, make the government 
of them, even if they stood alone, a business more voluminous, 
so to speak, than that of any other 33,000,000 civilized men. To 
lighten the cares of the central Legislature by judicious devolu- 
tion, it is probable that much might be done; but nothing is 
done, or even attempted to be done. The greater colonies have 
happily attained to a virtual self-government; yet the aggregate 
mass of business connected with our colonial possessions contin- 
ues to be very large. The Indian Empire is of itself a charge so 
vast, and demanding so much thought and care, that, if it were 
the sole transmarine appendage to the crown, it would amply tax 
the best ordinary stock of human energies. Notoriously, it ob- 
tains from the Parliament only a small fraction of the attention 
it deserves. Questions affecting individuals, again, or small 
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interests, or classes, excite here a greater interest, and occupy a 
larger share of time, than perhaps in any other community. In 
no country, I may add, are the interests of persons or classes so 
favored when they compete with those of the public; and in 
none are they more exacting, or more wakeful to turn this advan- 
tage to the best account. With the vast extension of our enter- 
prise and our trade comes a breadth of liability not less large, to 
consider everything that is critical in the affairs of foreign states ; 
and the real responsibilities, thus existing for us, are unnaturally 
inflated by fast-growing tendencies toward exaggeration of our 
concern in these matters, and even toward setting up fictitious 
interests in cases where none can discern them except ourselves, 
and such Continental friends as practise upon our credulity and 
our fears for purposes of their own. Last of all, it is not to be 
denied that in what I have now been saying I do not represent 
the public sentiment. The nation is not at all conscious of being 
overdone. The people see that their House of Commons is the 
hardest working legislative assembly in the world; and, this 
being so, they assume it is all right. Nothing pays better, in 
point of popularity, than those gratuitous additions to obligations 
already beyond human strength, which look like accessions or 
assertion of power; such as the annexation of new territory, or 
the silly transaction known as the purchase of shares in the Suez 
Canal. 

All my life long I have seen this excess of work as compared ~ 
with the power to do it; but the evil has increased with the sur- 
feit of wealth, and there is no sign that the increase is near its 
end. The people of this country are a very strong people; but 
there is no strength that can permanently endure, without pro- 
voking inconvenient consequences, this kind of political debauch. 
It may be hoped, but it cannot be predicted, that the mischief 
will be encountered and subdued at the point where it will have 
become sensibly troublesome, but will not have grown to be irre- 
mediable. 

The main and central point of interest, however, in the insti- 
tutions of a country is the manner in which it draws together 
and compounds the public forces in the balanced action of the 
state. It seems plain that the formal arrangements for this pur- 
pose in America are very different from ours. It may even be a 
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question whether they are not, in certain respects, less popular ; 
whether our institutions do not give more rapid effect than those 
of the Union, to any formed opinion, and resolved intention, of 
the nation. 

In the formation of the Federal Government we seem to per- 
ceive three stages of distinct advancement: 1. The formation of 
the Confederation, under the pressure of the War of Indepen- 
dence. 2. The Constitution, which placed the Federal Govern- 
ment in defined and direct relation with the people inhabiting 
the several States. 3. The struggle with the South, which for 
the first time, and definitely, decided that to the Union, through 
its Federal organization, and not to the State governments, were 
reserved all the questions not decided and disposed of by the ex- 
press provisions of the Constitution itself. The great arcanum 
imperii, which with us belongs to the three branches of the Legis- 
lature, and which is expressed by the current phrase, “ omnipo- 
tence of Parliament,” thus became the acknowledged property 
of the three branches of the Federal Legislature; and the old 
and respectable doctrine of State independence is now no more 
than an archeological relic, a piece of historical antiquarianism. 
Yet the actual attributions of the State authorities cover by far 
the largest part of the province of government; and, by this 
division of labor and authority, the problem of fixing for the 
nation a political centre of gravity is divested of a large part of 
its difficulty and danger, in some proportion to the limitations of 
the working precinct. Within that precinct the initiation, as 
well as the final sanction in the great business of finance, is made 
over to the popular branch of the Legislature, and a most inter- 
esting question arises upon the comparative merits of this arrange- 
ment, and of our own method, which theoretically throws upon 
the crown the responsibility of initiating public charge, and un- 
der which, until a recent period, our practice was in actual, and 
even close, correspondence with this theory. We next come to 
a difference still more marked. The Federal Executive is born 
anew of the nation at the end of each four years, and dies at the 
end. But, during the course of those years, it is independent, in 
the person both of the President and of his ministers, alike of 
the people, of their representatives, and of that remarkable body, 
the most remarkable of all the inventions of modern politics, the 
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Senate of the United States. In this important matter, whatever 
be the relative excellences and defects of the British'and Amer- 
ican systems, it is most certain that nothing would induce the 
people of this country, or even the Tory portion of them, to ex- 
change our own for theirs. 

It may, indeed, not be obvious to the foreign eye what is the 
exact difference of the two. Both the representative Chambers 
hold the power of the purse. But in America its conditions are 
such that it does not operate in any way on behalf of the Chamber 
or of the nation, as against the Executive. In England, on the 
contrary, its efficiency has been such that it has worked out for 
itself channels of effective operation, such as to dispense with its 
direct use, and avoid the inconveniences which might be attendant 
upon that use. A vote of the House of Commons, declaring a 
withdrawal of its confidence, has always sufficed for the purpose 
of displacing a ministry; nay, persistent obstruction of its meas- 
ures, and even lighter causes, have conveyed the hint, which has 
been obediently taken. But the people, how is it with them? 
Do not they in England part with their power, and make it over 
to the House of Commons, as completely as the American people 
part with it to the President? They give it over for four years; 
we for a period which on the average is somewhat more: they, 
to resume it at a fixed time; we, on an unfixed contingency, and 
at a time which will finally be determined, not according to the 
popular will, but according to the views which a ministry may 
entertain of its duty or convenience. 

All this is true; but it is not the whole truth. In the United 
Kingdom, the people as such cannot commonly act upon the min- 
istry as such. But mediately, though not immediately, they gain 
the end: for they can work upon that which works upon the 
ministry, namely, on the House of Commons. Firstly, they have 
not renounced, like the American people, the exercise of their 
power for a given time; and they are at all times free by speech, 
petition, public meeting, to endeavor to get it back in full by 
bringing about a dissolution. Secondly, in a Parliament with 
nearly 660 members, vacancies occur with tolerable frequency ; 
and, as they are commonly filled up forthwith, they continually 
modify the color of the Parliament, conformably, not to the past, 
but to the present feeling of the nation; or, at least, of the con- 
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stituency, which for practical purposes is different indeed, yet not 
very different. But, besides exercising a limited positive influ- 
ence on the present, they supply a much less limited indication of 
the future. Of the members who at a given time sit in the 
House of Commons, the vast majority, probably more than nine- 
tenths, have the desire to sit there again, after a dissolution 
which may come at any moment. They therefore study political 
weather-wisdom, and in varying degrees adapt themselves to the 
indications of the sky. It will now be readily perceived how the 
popular sentiment in England, so far as it is awake, is not meanly 
provided with the ways of making itself respected, whether for 
the purpose of displacing and replacing a ministry, or of con- 
straining it (as sometimes happens) to alter or reverse its policy, 
sufficiently, at least, to conjure down the gathering and muttering 
storm. 

It is true, indeed, that every nation is of necessity, to a great 
extent, in the condition of the sluggard with regard to public 
policy ; hard to rouse, harder to keep aroused, sure after a little 
while to sink back into his slumber. They have a vast but an 
encumbered power; and, in their struggles with overweening 
authority, or with property, the excess of force, which they un- 
doubtedly possess, is more than counterbalanced by the constant 
wakefulness of the adversary, by his knowledge of their weak- 
ness, and by his command of opportunity. But this is a fault 
lying rather in the conditions of human life, than in political 
institutions. There is no known mode of making attention and 
inattention equal in their results. It is enough to say that in 
England, when the nation can attend, it can prevail. So we may 
say, then, that in the American Union the Federal Executive is 
independent for each four years both of the Congress and of the 
people. But the British ministry is largely dependent on the 
people whenever the people firmly will it; and is always depend- 
ent on the House of Commons, except when it can safely and 
effectually appeal to the people. 

So far,so good. But if we wish really to understand the 
manner in which the queen’s Government over the British Em- 
pire is carried on, we must now prepare to examine into sharper 
contrasts than any which our path has yet brought into view. 
The power of the American Executive resides in the person of 
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the actual President, and passes from him to his successor. His 
ministers, grouped around him, are the servants, not only of his 
office, but of his mind. The intelligence which carries on the 
Government has its main seat in him. The responsibility of 
failures is understood to fall on him; and it is round his head 
that success sheds its halo. The American Government is de- 
scribed truly as a government composed of three members, of 
three powers distinct from one another. The English Govern- 
ment is likewise so described, not truly, but conventionally. For 
in the English Government there has gradually formed itself a 
fourth power, entering into and sharing the vitality of each of 
the other three, and charged with the business of holding them in 
harmony as they march. 

This fourth power is the ministry, or more properly the 
cabinet. For the rest of the ministry is subordinate and ancil- 
lary; and, though it largely shares in many departments the 
labors of the cabinet, yet it has only a secondary and derivative 
share in the higher responsibilities. No account of the present 
British Constitution is worth having, which does not take this 
fourth power largely and carefully into view. And yet it is not 
a distinct power, made up of elements unknown to the other 
three; any more than a sphere contains elements other than those 
referable to the three codrdinates which determine the position 
of every point in space. The fourth power is parasitical to the 
three others; and lives upon their life, without any separate 
existence. One portion of it forms a part, which may be termed 
an integral part, of the House of Lords, another of the House of 
Commons ; and the two conjointly, nestling within the precinct 
of royalty, form the inner council of the crown, assuming the 
whole of its responsibilities, and in consequence wielding, as a 
rule, its powers. The cabinet is the threefold hinge that con- 
nects together for action the British Constitution of king or 
queen, Lords, and Commons. Upon it is concentrated the whole 
strain of the Government, and it constitutes from day to day the 
true centre of gravity for the working system of the state, al- 
though the ultimate superiority of force resides in the represent- 
ative Chamber. 

There is no statute or legal usage of this country which re- 
quires that the ministers of the crown should hold seats in the 
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one or the other House of Parliament. It is, perhaps, upon this 
account that, while most of my countrymen would, as I suppose, 
declare it to be a becoming and convenient custom, yet compara- 
tively few are aware how near the seat of life the observance 


lies, how closely it is connected with the equipoise and unity of 


the social forces. It is rarely departed from, even in an indi- 
vidual case ; never, as far as my knowledge goes, on a wider scale. 
From accidental circumstances it happened that I was a Secretary 
of State between December, 1845, and July, 1846, without a seat 
in the House of Commons. This (which did not pass wholly 
without challenge) is, I believe, by much the most notable in- 
stance for the last fifty years; and it is only within the last fifty 
years that our constitutional system has completely settled down. 
Before the reform of Parliament it was always easy to find a place 
for a minister excluded from his seat; as Sir Robert Peel, for 
example, ejected from Oxford University, at once found refuge 
and repose in Tamworth. I desire to fix attention on the identi- 
fication, in this country, of the minister and the member of a 
House of Parliament. It is, as to the House of Commons espe- 
cially, an inseparable and vital part of our system. The associa- 
tion of the ministers with the Parliament, and through the 
House of Commons with the people, is the counterpart to their 
association as ministers with the crown and the prerogative. The 
decisions that they take are taken under the competing pressure 
of a bias this way and a bias that way, and strictly represent what 
is termed in mechanics the composition of forces. Upon them, 
thus placed, it devolves to provide that the Houses of Parliament 
shall loyally counsel and serve the crown, and that the crown 
shall act strictly in accordance with its obligations to the nation. 
I will not presume to say whether the adoption of the rule in 
America would or would not lay the foundation of a great change 
in the Federal Constitution ; but I am quite sure that the abroga- 
tion of, it in England would either alter the form of government, 
or bring about a crisis. That it conduces to the personal comfort 
of ministers I will not undertake to say. The various currents 
of political and social influences meet edgewise in their persons, 
much like the conflicting tides in St. George’s Channel or the 
Straits of Dover; for while they are the ultimate regulators 
of the relations between the crown on the one side, and the 
VOL, CXXVIIL—NO, 264. 14 
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people through the Houses of Parliament on the other, they 
have no authority vested in them to coerce or censure either way. 
Their attitude toward the Houses must always be that of defer- 
ence, their language that of respect, if not submission. Still 
more must their attitude and language toward the sovereign be 
the same in principle, and yet more marked in form, and this, 
though upon them lies the ultimate responsibility of deciding 
what shall be done in the crown’s name in every branch of ad- 
ministration, and every department of policy, coupled only with 
the alternative of ceasing to be ministers, if what they may ad- 
visedly deem the requisite power of action be denied them. 

In the ordinary administration of the government the sov- 
ereign personally is, so to speak, behind the scenes; performing, 
indeed, many personal acts by the sign-manual, or otherwise ; but, 
in each and all of them, covered by the counter-signature or advice 
of ministers who stand between the august personage and the peo- 
ple. There is, accordingly, no more power, under the form of our 
Constitution, to assail the monarch in his personal capacity, or to 
assail through him the line of succession to the crown, than there 
is at chess to put the king in check. In truth, a good deal, 
though by no meaus the whole, of the philosophy of the British 
Constitution is represented in this central point of the wonderful 
game, against which the only reproach—the reproach of Lord 
Bacon—is that it is hardly a relaxation, but rather a serious tax 
upon the brain. 

The sovereign in England is the symbol of the nation’s unity, 
and the apex of the social structure; the maker (with advice) of 
the laws; the supreme governor of the Church; the fountain of 
justice ; the sole source of honor; the person to whom all mili- 
’ tary, all naval, all civil service is rendered. The sovereign owns 
very large properties; receives and holds, in law, the entire 
revenue of the state ; appoints and dismisses ministers ; makes 
treaties; pardons crime, or abates its punishment ; wages war, or 
concludes peace ; summons and dissolves the Parliament; exer- 
cises these vast powers for the most part without any specified 
restraint of law; and yet enjoys, in regard to these and every 
other function, an absolute immunity from consequences. There 
is no provision in the law of the United Empire, or in the ma- 
chinery of the Constitution, for calling the sovereign to account ; 
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and only in one solitary and improbable but satiate defined 
case—that of his submitting to the jurisdiction of the pope—is 
he deprived by statute of the throne. Setting aside that peculiar 
exception, the offspring of a necessity still freshly felt when it 
was made, the Constitution might seem to be founded on the be- 
lief of a real infallibility in its head. Less, at any rate, cannot be 
said than this. Regal right has, since the Revolution of 1688,+ 
been expressly founded upon contract; and the breach of that 
contract destroys the title to the allegiance of the subject. But 
no provision, other than the general rule of hereditary succession, 
is made to meet either this case or any other form of political 
miscarriage or misdeed. It seems as though the genius of the 
nation would not stain its lips by so much as the mere utterance 
of such a word; nor can we put this state of facts into language 
more justly than by saying that the Constitution would regard the 
default of the monarch with his heirs as the chaos of the state, 
and would simply trust to the inherent energies of the several 
orders of society for its legal reconstruction. 

The original authorship of the representative system is com- 
monly accorded to the English race. More clear and indisputable 
is its title to the great political discovery of constitutional king- 
ship. And a very great discovery it is. Whether it is destined, 
in any future day, to minister in its integrity to the needs of the 
New World, it may be hard to say. In that important branch of its 
utility which is negative, it completely serves the purposes of the 
many strong and rising colonies of Great Britain, and saves them 
all the perplexities and perils attendant upon successions to the 
headship of the Executive. It presents to them, as it does to us, 
the symbol of unity, and the object of all our political veneration, 
which we love to find rather ina person than in an abstract entity, 
like the state. But the Old World, at any rate, still is, and may 
long continue, to constitute the living centre of civilization, and 
to hold the primacy of the race; and of this great society the 
several members approximate, in a rapidly-extending series, to the 
practice and idea of constitutional kingship. The great states of 
Christendom, with only two exceptions, have, with more or less 
distinctness adopted it. Many of them, both great and small, 
have thoroughly assimilated it to their system. The autocracy of 
Russia, and the Republic of France, each of them congenial to 
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the present wants of the respective countries, may yet, hereafter, 
gravitate toward the principle which elsewhere has developed so 
great an attractive power. Should the current that has prevailed 
through the last half-century maintain its direction and its 
strength, another fifty years may see all Europe adhering to the 
theory and practice of this beneficent institution, and peaceably 
sailing in the wake of England. 

No doubt, if tried by an ideal standard, it is open to criticism. 
Aristotle and Plato, nay, Bacon, and perhaps Leibnitz, would 
have scouted it as a scientific abortion. Some men would draw 
disparaging comparisons between the medizval and the modern 
king. In the person of the first was normally embodied the 
force paramount over all others in the country, and on him was 
laid a weight of responsibility and toil so tremendous that his 
function seems alws:s to border upon the superhuman; that his 
life commonly wore out before the natural term; and that an in- 
describable majesty, dignity, and interest, surround him in his mis- 
fortunes, nay, almost in his degradation ; as, for instance, amid 


“The shrieks of death, through Berkeley’s roof that ring— 
Shrieks of an agonizing king.” * 


For this concentration of power, toil, and liability, milder 
realities have now been substituted ; and ministerial responsibility 
comes between the monarch and every public trial of necessity, 
like armor between the flesh and the spear that would seek to 
pierce it; only this is an armor at once living and impregnable. 
It may be said by an adverse critic that the constitutional mon- 
arch is only a depositary of power, as an armory is a depository of 
arms; but that those who wield the arms, and those alone, con- 
stitute the true governing authority. And no doubt this is so far 
true, that the scheme aims at associating in the work of govern- 
ment with the head of the state the persons best adapted to meet 
the wants and wishes of the people, under the condition that the 
several aspects of supreme power shall be severally allotted ; 
dignity and visible authority shall lie wholly with the wearer of 
the crown, but labor mainly, and responsibility wholly, with its 
servants. Hence, without do +, it follows that, should differ- 


* Gray’s “ Bard.” 
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ences arise, it is the will of those, in whose minds the work of 
government is elaborated, that in the last resort must prevail. 
This capital and vital consequence flows out of the principle that 
the political action of the monarch shall everywhere be mediate, 
and conditional upon the concurrence of confidential advisers. It 
is impossible to reconcile any, even the smallest, abatement of 
this doctrine with the perfect, absolute immunity of the sover- 
eign from consequences. There can be in England no disloyalty 
more gross, as to its effects, than the superstition which affects to 
assign to the sovereign a separate, and, so far as separate, tran- 
scendental, sphere of political action. Anonymous servility has, 
indeed, in these last days, hinted such a doctrine ;* but it is no 
more practicable to make it thrive in England than to rear the 
jungles of Bengal on Salisbury Plain. 

There is, indeed, one great and critical act, he responsibility 
for which falls momentarily or provisionally on the sovereign: it 
is the dismissal of an existing ministry, and the appointment of a 
new one. This act is usually performed with the aid drawn from 
authentic manifestations of public opinion, mostly such as are ob- 
tained through the votes or conduct of the House of Commons. 
Since the reign of George III. there has been but one change of 
ministry in which the monarch acted without the support of these 
indications. It was when William IV., in 1834, dismissed the gov- 
ernment of Lord Melbourne, which was known to be supported, 
though after a lukewarm fashion, by a large majority of the exist- 
ing House of Commons. But the royal responsibility was, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of our Constitution, completely taken over, ex 
post facto, by Sir Robert Peel, as the person who consented, on the 
call of the king, to take Lord Melbourne’s office. Thus, though 
the act was rash, and hard to justify, the doctrine of personal im- 
munity was in no way endangered. And here we may notice that 
in theory an absolute personal immunity implies a correlative lim- 
itation of power, greater than is always found in practice. It can 
hardly be said that the king’s initiative left to Sir Robert Peel a 
freedom perfectly unimpaired. And most certainly it was a very 
real exercise of personal power. The power did not suffice for its 
end, which was to overset the Liberal predominance ; but it very 


* Quarterly Review, April, 1878, Article I. 
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nearly sufficed. Unconditionally entitled to dismiss the ministers, 
the sovereign can, of course, choose his own opportunity. He 
may defy the Parliament, if he can count upon the people. 
William IV., in the year 1834, had neither Parliament nor people 
with him. His act was within the limits of the Constitution, for 
it was covered by the responsibility of the acceding ministry. 
But it reduced the Liberal majority from a number certainly be- 
yond three hundred to about thirty; and it constituted an ex- 
ceptional but very real and large action on the politics of the 
country, by the direct will of the king. I speak of the immediate 
effects. Its eventual result may have been different ; for it con- 
verted a large, disjointed mass into a smaller but organized and 
sufficient force, which held the fortress of power for the six years 
1835~41. If the royal intervention anticipated and averted decay 
from natural causes, then, with all its immediate success, it de- 
feated its own real aim. 

But this power of dismissing a ministry at will, large as it 
may be under given circumstances, is neither the safest nor the 
only power which, in the ordinary course of things, falls consti- 
tutionally to the personal share of the wearer of the crown. He 
is entitled, on all subjects coming before the ministry, to knowl- 
edge and opportunities of discussion, unlimited save by the iron 
necessities of business. Though decisions must ultimately con- 
form to the sense of those who are to be responsible for them, 
yet their business is to inform and persuade the sovereign, not to 
overrule him. Were it possible for him, within the limits of 
human time and strength, to enter actively into all public trans- 
actions, he would be fully entitled to do so. What is actually 
submitted is supposed to be the most fruitful and important 
part, the cream of affairs. In the discussion of them the monarch 
has more than one advantage over his advisers. He is permanent, 
they are fugitive; he speaks from the vantage-ground of a station 
unapproachably higher ; he takes a calm and leisurely survey, while 
they are worried with the preparatory stages, and their force is 
often impaired by the pressure of countless detail. He may be, 
therefore, a weighty factor in all deliberations of state. Every 
discovery of a blot, that the studies of the sovereign in the do- 
main of business enable him to make, strengthens his hands and 
enhances his authority. It is plain, then, that there is abundant 
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scope for mental activity to be at work under the gorgeous robes 
of royalty. 

This power takes spontaneously the form of influence, and 
the amount of it depends on a variety of circumstances—on 
talent, experience, tact, weight of character, steady, untiring in- 
dustry, and habitual presence at the seat of government. In 
proportion as any of these might fail, the real and legitimate 
influence of the monarch over the course of affairs would di- 
minish ; in proportion as they attain to fuller action, it would 
increase. It is a moral, not a coercive influence. It operates 
through the will and reason of the ministry, not over or against 
them. It would be an evil and a perilous day for the monarchy 
were any prospective possessor of the crown to assume or claim 
for himself final, or preponderating, or even independent power, 
in any one department of the state. The ideas and practice of 
the time of George III., whose will in certain matters limited the 
action of the ministers, cannot be revived, otherwise than by 
what would be, on their part, nothing less than a base compliance, 
a shameful subserviency, dangerous to the public weal, and, in 
the highest degree, disloyal to the dynasty. Because, in every 
free state, for every public act, some one must be responsible ; 
and the question is, “ Who shall it be?” The British Constitution 
answers, “ The minister, and the minister exclusively.” That he 
may be responsible, all action must be fully shared by him. Sole 
action, for the sovereign, would mean undefended, unprotected 
action; the armor of irresponsibility would not cover the whole 
body against sword or spear; a head would project beyond the 
awning, and would invite a sunstroke. 

The reader, then, will clearly see that there is no distinction 
more vital to the practice of the British Constitution, or to a right 
judgment upon it, than the distinction between the sovereign and 
the crown. The crown has large prerogatives, endless functions 
essential to the daily action, and even the life, of the state. To 
place them in the hands of persons who should be mere tools of 
a royal will, would expose those powers to constant unsupported 
collision with the living forces of the nation, and to a certain and 
irremediable crash. They are, therefore, intrusted to men who 
must be prepared to answer for the use they make of them. This 
ring of responsible ministerial agency forms a fence around the 
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person of the sovereign, which has thus far proved impregnable 
to all assaults. The august personage who from time to time 
may rest within it, and who may possess the art of turning to the 
best account the countless resources of the position, is no dumb 
and senseless idol; but, together with real and very large means 
of influence upon policy, enjoys the undivided reverence which a 
great people feels for its head ; and is likewise the first and by far 
the weightiest among the forces which greatly mould, by example 
and legitimate authority, the manners, nay, the morals, of a power- 
ful aristocracy and a wealthy and highly-trained society. The 
social influence of a sovereign, even if it stood alone, would be 
an enormous attribute. The English people are not believers in 
equality; they do not, with the famous Declaration of July 4, 
1776, think it to be a self-evident truth that all men are born 
equal. They hold rather the reverse of that proposition. At 
any rate, in practice they are what I may call determined in- 
equalitarians; nay, in some cases, even without knowing it. 
Their natural tendency, from the very base of British society, 
and through all dts strongly-built gradations, is to look upward ; 
they are not apt to “untune degree.” The sovereign is the high- 
est height of the system; is, in that system, like Jupiter among 
the Roman gods, first without a second : 


“Nec vigit quicquam simile aut secundum.” * 


Not, like Mont Blane, with rivals in his neighborhood, but like 
Ararat or Etna, towering alone and unapproachable. The step 
downward from the king to the second person in the realm is 
not like that from the second to the third: it is more even than 
a stride, for it traverses a gulf. It is the wisdom of the British 
Constitution to lodge the personality of its chief so high that 
none shall under any circumstances be tempted to vie, or to dream 
of vying, with it. The office, however, is not confused, though 
it is associated, with the person; and the elevation of official dig- 
nity in the monarch of these realms has now for a testing period 
worked well in conjunction with the limitation of merely per- 
sonal power. 

In the face of the country the sovereign and the ministers are 
an absolute unity. The one may concede to the other; but the 

* Hor., Od. I, xii., 18, 
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limit of concessions by the sovereign is at the point where he 
becomes willing to try the experiment of changing his govern- 
ment ; and the limit of concession by the ministers is at the point 
where they become unwilling to bear what in all circumstances 
they must bear while they remain ministers, the undivided re- 
sponsibility of all that is done in the crown’s name. But it is 
not with the sovereign only that the ministry must be welded 
into identity. It has a relation to sustain to the House of Lords, 
which need not, however, be one of entire unity, for the House 
of Lords, though a great power in the state, and able to cause 
great embarrassment to an administration, is not able by a vote to 
doom it to capital punishment. Only for fifteen years, out of 
the last fifty, has the ministry of the day possessed the confidence 
of the House of Lords. . On the confidence of the House of 
Commons it is immediately and vitally dependent. This con- 
fidence it must always possess, either absolutely from identity 
of political color, or relatively and conditionally. This last case 
arises when an accidental dislocation of the majority in the Cham- 
ber has put the machine for the moment out of gear, and the 
unsafe experiment of a sort of provisional government is tried ; 
much as the Roman Conclave has sometimes been satisfied with 
a provisional pope, deemed likely to live for the time necessary 
to reunite the fractions of the prevailing party. 

I have said that the cabinet is essentially the regulator of the 
relations between king, Lords, and Commons, exercising func- 
tionally the powers of the first, and incorporated, in the persons 
of its members, with the second and the third. It is, therefore, 
itself a great power. But let no one suppose it is the greatest. 
In a balance nicely poised a small weight may turn the scale, and 
the helm that directs the ship is not stronger than the ship. It is 
a cardinal axiom of the modern British Constitution that the 
House of Commons is the greatest of the powers of the state. 
It might, by a base subserviency, fling itself at the feet of a mon- 
arch or a minister; it might in a season of exhaustion allow the 
slow persistence of the Lords, ever eying it as Lancelot was eyed 
by Modred, to invade its just province by baffling its action at 
some time propitious for the purpose. But no constitution can 
anywhere keep either sovereign, or Assembly, or nation, true to 
its trust and to itself. All that can be done has been done. The 
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Commons are armed with ample powers of self-defense. If they 
use their powers properly, they can only be mastered by a recur- 
rence to the people, and the way in which the appeal takes effect 
is by the choice of another House of Commons more agreeable 
to the national temper. Thus the sole appeal from the verdict 
of the House is a rightful appeal to those from whom it received 
its commission. 

This superiority in power among the state forces was in truth 
established even before the House of Commons became what it 
now is, representative of the people throughout its entire area. 
In the early part of the century a large part of its members vir- 
tually received their mandate from members of the peerage, or 
from the crown, or by the direct action of money on a mere 
handful of individuals, or, as in Scotland, for example, from con- 
stituencies whose limited numbers and upper-class sympathies 
usually shut out popular influences. A real supremacy belonged 
to the House as a whole; but the forces of which it was com- 
pounded were not all derived from the people, and the aristo- 
cratic power had found out the secret of asserting itself within 
the walls of the popular Chamber, in the dress and through the 
voices of its members. Many persons of gravity and weight saw 
great danger in a change like the first Reform Act, which left it 
to the Lords to assert themselves thereafter by an external force, 
instead of through a share in the internal composition of a body 
so formidable. But the result proved that they were sufficiently 
to exercise, through the popular will and choice, the power 
which they had formerly put in action without its sanction, 
though within its proper precinct and with its title falsely in- 
scribed. 

The House of Commons is superior, and by far superior, in 
the force of its political attributes, to any other single power in 
the state. But it is watched; it is criticised; it is hemmed in 
and about by a multitude of other forces: the force, first of all, 
of the House of Lords, the force of opinion from day to day, 
particularly of the highly anti-popular opinion of the leisured 
men of the metropolis, who, seated close to the scene of action, 
wield an influence greatly in excess of their just claims; the 
force of the classes and professions; the just and useful force of 
the local authorities in their various orders and places. Never 
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was the great problem more securely solved, which recognizes 
the necessity of a paramount power in the body politic to enable 
it to move, but requires for it a depositary such that it shall be 
safe against invasion, and yet inhibited from aggression. 

The old theories of a mixed government, and of the three 
powers, coming down from the age of Cicero, when set by the 
side of the living British Constitution, are cold, crude, and insuf- 
ficient, to a degree that makes them deceptive. There is still 
lacking an amalgam, a reconciling power, what may be called a 
clearing-house of political forces, which shall receive into itself 
everything, and shall balance and adjust everything, and, ascer- 
taining the net result, let it pass on freely for the fulfillment of 
the purposes of the great social union. Like a stout buffer- 
spring, it receives all shocks, and within it their opposing ele- 
ments neutralize one another. This is the function of the Brit- 
ish cabinet. It is perhaps the most curious formation in the 
political world of modern times, not for its dignity, but for its 
subtilty, its elasticity, and its many-sided diversity of power. 
It is the complement of the entire system; which appears to 
want nothing but a thorough loyalty in the persons composing 
its several parts, with a reasonable intelligence, to insure its 
bearing, without fatal damage, the wear and tear of ages yet to 
come. 

It has taken more than a couple of centuries to bring the 
British cabinet to its present accuracy and fullness of develop- 
ment; for the first rudiments of it may perhaps be discerned in 
the reign of Charles I. Under Charles II. it had fairly started 
from its embryo; and the name is found in the contemporary 
diary of Pepys. It was for a long time without a ministerial 
head ; the king was the head. While this arrangement subsisted 
constitutional government could be but half established. Of the 
numerous titles of the Revolution of 1688 to respect, not the 
least remarkable is this, that the great families of the country, 
and great powers of the state, made no effort, as they might have 
done, in the hour of its weakness, to aggrandize themselves at 
the expense of the crown. Nevertheless, for various reasons, 
and, among them, because of the foreign origin, and absences 
from time to time, of several sovereigns, the course of events 
tended to give force to the organs of government actually on the 
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spot, and thus to consolidate, and also to uplift, this as yet novel 
creation. So late, however, as the impeachment of Sir Robert 
Walpole, his friends thought it expedient to urge on his behalf 
in the House of Lords that he had never presumed to consti- 
tute himself a prime-minister. 

The breaking down of the great offices of state by throwing 
them into commission, and last among them of the Lord High’ 
Treasurership after the time of Harley, Earl of Oxford, tended, 
and may probably have been meant, to prevent or retard the for- 
mation of a recognized chiefship in the ministry, which even now 
we have not learned to designate by a true English word, though 
the use of the imported phrase “ premier” is at least as old as 
the poetry of Burns. Nor can anything be more curiously char- 
acteristic of the political genius of the people than the present 
position of this most important official personage. Departmen- 
tally, he is no more than the first named of five persons, by whom 
jointly the powers of the Lord Treasurership are taken to be ex- 
ercised ; he is not their master, or, otherwise than by mere pri- 
ority, their head; and he has no special function or prerogative 
under the formal constitution of the office. He has no official 
rank, except that of a privy councilor. Eight members of the 
cabinet, including five Secretaries of State, and several other 
members of the Government, take official precedence of him. 
His rights and duties as head of the administration are nowhere 
recorded. He is almost, if not altogether, unknown to the stat- 
ute law. 

Nor is the position of the body over which he presides less 
singular than his own. The cabinet wields, with partial excep- 
tions, the powers of the Privy Council, besides having a standing- 
ground, in relation to the personal will of the sovereign, far be- 
yond what the Privy Council ever held or claimed, Yet it has 
no connection with the Privy Council, except that every one, on 
first becoming a member of the cabinet, is, if not belonging to it 
already, sworn a member of that body. There are other sections 
of the Privy Council, forming regular committees for education 
and for trade. But the cabinet has not even this degree of 
formal sanction to sustain its existence. It lives and acts sim- 
ply by understanding, without a single line of written law or con- 
stitution to determine its relations to the monarch, or to the 
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Parliament, or to the nation; or the relations of its members to 
one another, or to their head. It sits in the closest secrecy. 
There is no record of its proceedings, nor is there any one to 
hear them, except upon the very rare occasions when some im- 
portant functionary, for the most part military or legal, is in- 
troduced, pro Ade vice, for the purpose of giving to it necessary 
information. 

Every one of its members acts in no less than three capacities : 
as administrator of a department of state; as member of a legis- 
lative chamber; and as a confidential adviser of the crown. Two 
at least of them add to those three characters a fourth; for, in 
each House of Parliament, it is indispensable that one of the prin- 
cipal ministers should be what is termed its leader. This is an 
office the most indefinite of all, but not the least important. With 
very little of defined prerogative, the leader suggests, and in a 
great degree fixes, the course of all principal matters of busi- 
ness, supervises and keeps in harmony the action of his colleagues, 
takes the initiative in matters of ceremonial procedure, and ad- 
vises the House in every difficulty as it arises. The first of these, 
which would be of but secondary consequence where the Assembly 
had time enough for all its duties, is of the utmost weight in our 
overcharged House of Commons, where, notwithstanding all its 
energy and all its diligence, for one thing of consequence that is 
done, five or ten are despairingly postponed. The overweight, 
again, of the House of Commons is apt, other things being equal, 
to bring its leader inconveniently near in power to a prime- 
minister, who is a peer. He can play off the House of Com- 
mons against his chief; and instances might be cited, though 
they are happily most rare, when he has served him very ugly 
tricks. 

The nicest of all the adjustments involved in the working of 
the British Government is that which determines, without for- 
mally defining, the internal relations of the cabinet. On the one 
hand, while each minister is an adviser of the crown, the cabinet 
is a unity, and none of its members can advise as an individual, 
without, or in opposition actual or’ presumed to, his colleagues. 
On the other hand, the business of the state is a hundred-fold 
too great in volume to allow of the actual passing of the whole 
under the view of the collected ministry. It is therefore a prime 
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office of discretion for each minister to settle what are the depart- 
mental acts in which he can presume the concurrence of his 
colleagues, and in what more delicate, or weighty, or peculiar 
cases he must positively ascertain it. So much for the relation of 
each minister to the cabinet ; but here we touch the point which 
involves another relation, perhaps the least known of all, his re- 
lation to its head. 

The head of the British Government is not a grand-vizier ; 
he has no powers, properly so called, over his colleages ; on the 
rare occasions when a cabinet determines its course by the votes 
of its members, his vote counts only as one of theirs. But they 
are appointed and dismissed by the sovereign on his advice. Ina 
perfectly-organized administration, such for example as was that of 
Sir Robert Peel in 1841-46, nothing of great importance is ma- 
tured, or would even be projected, in any department without his 
personal cognizance ; and any weighty business would commonly 
go to him before being submitted to the cabinet. He reports to 
the sovereign its proceedings, and he also has many audiences of 
the august occupant of the throne. He is bound, in these reports 
and audiences, not to counterwork the cabinet; not to divide it ; 
not to undermine the position of any of his colleagues in the royal 
favor. If he departs in any degree from strict adherence to 
these rules, and uses his great opportunities to increase his own 
influence, or pursue aims not shared by his colleagues, then, unless 
he is prepared to advise their dismissal, he not only departs from 
rule, but commits an act of treachery and baseness. As the cab- 
inet stands between the sovereign and the Parliament, and is 
bound to be loyal to both, so he stands between his colleagues and 
the sovereign, and is bound to be loyal to both. 

As a rule, the resignation of the first minister, as if removing 
the bond of cohesion in the cabinet, has the effect of dissolving it. 
A conspicuous instance of this was furnished by Sir Robert Peel 
in 1846, when the dissolution of the administration, after it had 
carried the repeal of the Corn Laws, was understood to be due 
not so much to a united deliberation and decision as to his ini- 
tiative. The resignation of any other minister only creates a 
vacancy. In certain circumstances, the balance of forces may be 
so delicate and susceptible that a single resignation will break up 
the Government; but what is the rule in the one case is the rare 
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exception in the other. The prime-minister has no title to over- 
ride any one of his colleagues in any one of the departments. So 
far as he governs them, unless it is done by trick, which is not 
to be supposed, he governs them by influence only. Upon the 
whole, nowhere in the wide world does so great a substance 
cast so small a shadow; nowhere is there a man who has so 
much power, and so little to show for it in the way of formal 
title or prerogative. 

The slight record that has here been traced may convey but 
a faint idea of a unique creation. Yet, slight as it is, I believe it 
tells more than, except in the school ef British practice, is else- 
where to be learned of a machine so subtly balanced that it 
seems as though it were moved by something as delicate and 
slight as the main-spring of a watch. It has not been the off- 
spring of the thought of man. The cabinet, and all the present 
relations of the constitutional powers in this country, have 
grown into their present dimensions, and settled into their pres- 
ent places, not as the fruit of a philosophy, not in the effort to 
give effect to an abstract principle; but by the silent action of 
forces, invisible and insensible, the structure has come up into 


the view of all the world. It is, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
object on the wide political horizon ; but it has thus risen, without 
noise, like the Temple of Jerusalem. 


“‘No workman steel, no ponderous hammers rung; 
Like some tall palm the stately fabric sprung.” * 


When men repeat the proverb which teaches us that “mar- 
riages are made in heaven,” what they mean is that, in the most 
fundamental of all social operations, the building up of the fam- 
ily, the issues involved in the nuptial contract lie beyond the best 
exercise of human thought, and the unseen forces of providential 
government make good the defect in our imperfect capacity. 
Even so would it seem to have been in that curious marriage of 
competing influences and powers, which brings about the com- 
posite harmony of the British Constitution. More, it must be 
admitted, than any other, it leaves open doors which lead into 
blind alleys; for it presumes, more boldly than any other, the 


* “ Heberis Palestina.” 
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good sense and good faith of those who work it. If, unhappily, 
these personages meet together, on the great arena of a nation’s 
fortunes, as jockeys meet upon a race-course, each to urge to the 
uttermost, as against the others, the power of the animal he 
rides, or as counsel in a court, each to procure the victory of his 
client without respect to any other interest or right—then this 
boasted Constitution of ours is neither more nor less than a heap 
of absurdities. The undoubted competency of each reaches even 
to the paralysis or distraction of the rest. The House of Com- 
mons is entitled to refuse every shilling of the supplies. That 
House, and also the House of Lords, is entitled to refuse its assent 
to every bill presented to it. The crown is entitled to make a 
thousand peers to-day and as many to-morrow; it may dissolve 
all and every Parliament before it proceeds to business ; may par- 
don the most atrocious crimes; may declare war against all the 
world; may conclude treaties involving unlimited responsibilities, 
and even vast expenditure, without the consent, nay, without the 
knowledge, of Parliament, and this not merely in support or in 
development, but in reversal, of policy already known to and 
sanctioned by the nation. But the assumption is that the deposi- 
taries of power will all respect one another ; will evince a con- 
sciousness that they are working in a common interest for a com- 
mon end; that they will be possessed together with not less than 
an average intelligence, of not less than an average sense of 
equity and of the public interest and rights. When these remark- 
able expectations fail, then, it must be admitted, the British Con- 
stitution will be in danger. 

Apart from such contingencies, the offspring only of folly or 
of crime, this Constitution is peculiarly liable to subtile change. 
Not only in the long-run, as man changes between youth and 
age, but also, like the human body, with a quotidian life, a pe- 
riodical recurrence of ebbing and flowing tides. Its old parti- 
cles daily run to waste, and give place to new. What is 
hoped among us is that which has usually been found, that 
evils will become palpable before they have grown to be intol- 
erable. 

There cannot, for example, be much doubt, among careful 
observers, that the great conservator of liberty in all former 
times, namely, the confinement of the power of the purse to the 
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popular Chamber, has been lamentably weakened in its efficiency 
of late years—weakened in the House of Commons, and weakened 
by the House of Commons. It might, indeed, be contended that 
the House of Commons of the present epoch does far more to in- 
crease the aggregate of public charge than to reduce it. It might 
even be a question whether the public would take benefit if the 
House were either intrusted annually with a great part of the 
initiative, so as to be really responsible to the people for the 
spending of their money, or else were excluded from part, at 
least, of its direct action upon expenditure, intrusting to the ex- 
ecutive the application of given sums, which that executive 
should have no legal power to exceed. 

Meantime we of this island are not great political philos- 
ophers; and we contend with an earnest, but disproportioned, 
vehemence about changes which are palpable, such as the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, or the redistribution of parliamentary 
seats, neglecting wholly other processes of change which work 
beneath the surface, and in the dark, but which are even more 
fertile of great organic results. The modern English character 
reflects the English Constitution in this, that it abounds in 
paradox; that it possesses every strength, but holds it tainted 
with every weakness; that it seems alternately both to rise 
above, and to fall below, the standards of average humanity ; 
that there is no allegation of praise or blame which, in some 
one of the aspects of its many-sided formation, it does not de- 
serve; that only in the midst of much default, and much trans- 
gression, the people of this United Kingdom either have hereto- 
fore established, or will hereafter establish, their title to be reck- 
oned among the children of men for the eldest-born of an im- 
perial race. 

In this imperfect survey I have carefully avoided all reference 
to the politics of the day and to particular topics, recently opened, 
which may have undergone a great development before these 
lines appear in print on the other side of the Atlantic. Such 
reference would, without any countervailing advantage, have 
lowered the strain of these remarks, and would have complicated 
with painful considerations a statement essentially impartial and 
general in its scope. 

For the yet weightier reason of incompetency, I have avoided 
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the topics of chief present interest in America, including that 
proposal to tamper with the true monetary creed, which the 
Tempter lately presented to the nation in the Silver Bill. But I 
will not close this paper without recording my conviction that 
the great acts, and the great forbearances, which immediately fol- 
lowed the close of the civil war, form a group which will ever be 
a noble object, in his political retrospect, to the impartial his- 
torian ; and that, proceeding as they did from the free choice and 
conviction of the people, and founded as they were on the very 
principles of which the multitude is supposed to be least tolerant, 
they have, in doing honor to the United States, also rendered 
a splendid service to the general cause of popular government 


throughout the world. 
W. E. Gurapstone. 


July 26, 1878. 






































Il. 


TORPEDO WARFARE. 





Tuoven the invention of the submarine torpedo dates back 
to 1775, there is no implement of warfare that has made so little 
progress, considering its destructive power, or about which there 
are so many conflicting opinions. It is only since the year 1861 
that it has been generally adopted as an engine of war, a tardi- 
ness in great measure due to the false sentimentality which, until 
a recent period, banned the torpedo as an inhuman and unchris- 
tian means of destroying an enemy. This sentimentality, it may 
be remarked, has never prevented Christians from mowing down 
an enemy with grape-shot and canister, or setting fire to his ships 
in order to roast as many of their crews as -possible; hence it is 
difficult to see the consistency of such humane scruples. 

Among the arguments urged against the introduction of the 
torpedo was that its use would not foster the bravery and chiv- 
alry which have characterized the naval profession, more espe- 
cially that of Great Britain; and Great Britain, having the most 
powerful navy of the world, and claiming the title of Mistress of 
the Seas, did not deem it prudent to encourage a mode of war- 
fare which would tend to place her on an equality with weaker 
nations. Were it not for this obvious reason, she would no 
doubt have given particular attention to so effectual a means 
of destroying an enemy, and would long ago have brought the 
torpedo to perfection, since, at the date of its invention, she was 
the leading nation in the mechanical arts, and her inventors 
would soon have overcome the difficulties which stood in the 
way of practically using this arm. Now that she sees every na- 
tion adopting the torpedo, and her splendid fleet of iron-clads 
imperiled, she is with characteristic energy making every effort 
toward the improvement of this most terrible engine of war, and 
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will doubtless bring it to a greater state of perfection, both for 
offense and defense, than it has yet attained. As the torpedo 
has now become a vital necessity to Great Britain, she will lose 
no time in adapting it to all operations of naval warfare; and 
as it is generally adopted among the navies of the world, she will 
provide effectual means of resisting it when sent against her fleets. 

Whatever prejudices—sentimental or otherwise—may once 
have existed against the torpedo, they have all vanished before 
the necessities of the time. Self-defense is the first consideration 
with nations as with individuals; and it is now conceded that 
governments subserve not only their own interests, but those of 
mankind, by using a weapon that will soonest decide the result 
of war, and which will most effectually protect their coasts. 

On looking back to the War of 1812, when eighteen and 
twenty-four pounders were the largest guns we possessed, we 
wonder that nations could ever have relied on such feeble en- 
gines, or expected great results from their use. In recent years 
monster rifled guns have been invented, throwing upward of 
two thousand pounds’ weight of metal, and mounted on huge 
floating batteries almost impervious to shot and shell. One such 
vessel might have destroyed all the fleets Nelson ever command- 
ed, and have bid defiance to the works of a Vauban; it would 
heed the forty-two-pounders of the past about as much as an ice- 
berg would a volley of peas. 

There is no human invention that is not susceptible of im- 
provement. This seems to be a law of Nature, by which man’s 
inventive faculties are kept ever on the alert, and nations are 
advanced in the arts of war as well as of peace. 

It may seem a strange thesis to maintain, that the torpedo is 
a beneficent invention, yet all peace-loving men should approve 
of it, inasmuch as it tends to preserve peace and to prevent pow- 
erful nations from trampling on their weaker neighbors. Na- 
tions are not half so apt to go to war to-day as they were a few 
years ago when the torpedo was considered a doubtful auxiliary, 
quite as likely to prove disastrous to the operator as to the ene- 
my. We have seen the caution with which England and Russia 
watched each other during the crisis of the Eastern Question, and 
the wily game both played. Time was when Britannia would 
have struck a blow first and treated afterward ; but, since her 
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last great naval wars, which gave her victory at almost every 
step, new elements have been imported into warfare afloat—ele- 
ments which, as a rule, meet with no particular favor among 
naval officers generally. 

Space would fail me to describe here the various forms of the 
torpedo, as it has been successively modified and improved ; and 
all that I can attempt to do within the limits of this article is to 
note the principal stages of its development. 

As far as can be ascertained, to David Bushnell, of Connecti- 
cut, belongs the credit of the original invention of the submarine 
torpedo. <A diving-machine, in which a man could reach the 
bottom of a vessel, and which he could easily manceuvre under 
water, carried a magazine with its appurtenances, so arranged 
that it could be cast off from the diving-machine, and ascend 
till it reached the bottom of a vessel, to which it would attach 
itself by means of a special contrivance. As the torpedo was ar- 
ranged to go off by clock-work, time was given the occupant 
of the diving-machine to get out of the way. The machine, or 
boat device, was very perfect: the operator could swim so far 
below the surface that he could approach a vessel at night without 
fear of discovery, could ascend and descend, and visit any part 
of a vessel’s bottom with certainty and safety. In 1776 Bushnell 
made an attempt to blow up the Eagle, an English sixty-four-gun 
ship lying off Governor's Island, in the harbor of New York. 
After procuring, with great difficulty, a suitable operator, he sent 
his machine under the ship’s bottom at night, but the operator, 
not being skilled in the management of the boat, became con- 
fused, and in endeavoring to change his position to a part of the 
hull more suitable for his work, missed the ship, and had to 
come to the surface at some distance from her, and day breaking 
he was obliged to abandon the attempt. As it was blowing fresh 
at the time, the operator cast adrift the magazine to facilitate his 
escape, and, at the end of an hour—the time for which the clock 
was regulated—the torpedo exploded with force sufficient to have 
blown the Eagle to atoms had it been under her bottom. Bush- 
nell made another attempt in 1777, from a whale-boat against 
the Cerberus frigate, off New London, endeavoring to throw a 
machine against the ship's side by means of a line. This machine 
accidentally came in contact with a schooner lying astern of the 
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frigate, exploded, demolished the schooner, and threw overboard 
the only man of her crew who was left alive. Among all of Bush- 
nell’s various devices, he does not appear to have invented any- 
thing that would follow an enemy’s ship at sea. One of his last 
recorded exploits was his setting adrift, in December, 1777, on 
the Delaware, a number of kegs filled with powder, for the pur- 
pose of annoying the enemy’s vessels. Although they did no 
harm, these infernal machines frightened the soldiers on the 
wharves at Philadelphia, who opened fire on the intruders. The 
event gave occasion to tle poetical satire of Francis Hopkinson, 
called “ The Battle of the Kegs.” Mr. Bushnell was the great 
torpedo genius of his day, but his contrivances would in our 
times be considered very primitive affairs, as they bear about the 
same relation to the torpedoes now in use as the old “ Brown 
Bess” musket does to the Remington rifle. 

After these experiments of Bushnell the torpedo seems to 
have been neglected till, in 1797, Robert Fulton claimed as his 
invention a machine which would move under water, to a given 
point, and there explode. Fulton first applied to the French 
Government, and promised to furnish them with an agent by 
which they could dispose of their British enemies in all parts of 
the world. lis schemes were considered chimerical, and he met 
with no encouragement in France until Napoleon attained power, 
when a commission was ordered to test his machine in 1801. It 
was a submarine diver, many forms of which have since been 
tried without much success. With his machine Fulton repeat- 
edly descended to various depths, and moved in any desired di- 
rection under water, remaining there for four or five hours at 
atime. After fitting a torpedo to this machine, his first experi- 
ment was on a small ship, to which he attached twenty pounds of 
powder and blew her into fragments. Fulton’s system was, how- 
ever, merely an improvement on that of Bushnell; and it seems 
strange that, with his knowledge of steam, he did not apply it 
for propelling his machine. Had he hit upon some of the sim- 
ple devices now familiar to all, he might have produced an en- 
gine that would have scattered any of the fleets of Europe, and 
the name of Fulton would have become even more famous than 
it now is. 

The French Government failing to see the practicability of 
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Fulton’s submarine devices, the inventor left in disgust, and, re- 
pairing to England in May, 1804, held out to the British min- 
istry the same inducements by which he had endeavored to influ- 
ence that of France, showing them how they could dispense with 
their fleets!’ John Bull, however, had a great partiality for his 
navy, and delighted in gaining victories at sea. The naval au- 
thorities were therefore indisposed to encourage Yankee innova- 
tions, but Fulton succeeded in interesting Mr. Pitt, the prime- 
minister, in his enterprise, and in impressing that statesman with 
the belief that the torpedo principle, when fully reduced to prac- 
tice, would do away with all the navies of the world. The first 
experiments were carried on in presence of Mr. Pitt, Lords Mul- 
grave, Melville, and Castlereagh, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Caven- 
dish, Sir Home Popham, Major Congreve, and Sir John Rennie. 
On this commission, which was to decide the fate of navies, 
there was but one naval officer, Admiral Sir Home Popham, 
which is an evidence that it was constituted on much the same 
principle as like commissions in this country, viz., that of appoint- 
ing as judges men the least likely to know anything of the matter 
in hand. Mr. Pitt was favorably impressed with Fulton’s experi- 
ments, and so were some others who witnessed them; but Ad- 
miral the Earl St. Vincent remarked that it was foolish for Pitt 
to encourage that gimcrack, for so he was laying the foundation 
for doing away with the navy on which depended the strength 
and prestige of Great Britain. The commission acted in accord- 
ance with this idea, and adjudged Fulton’s plans to be impracti- 
cable. Mr. Pitt still adhered to his own opinion, and caused an 
experiment to be made, on October 15, 1805, on an old Danish 
brig, which was blown to pieces by one hundred and seventy 
pounds of powder, a result which could now be effected with 
twenty pounds of gun-cotton on the end of a pole. Notwith- 
standing this success Fulton gained no encouragement. England 
was already mistress of the seas, and looked with little favor on 
an instrument of warfare which, if successful, would place weaker 
nations on an equality with her. English authorities, however, 
saw the importance of Fulton’s invention, and, it is said, offered 
him a large sum of money to suppress it, but he declined. 
Fulton returned to New York in 1806, and made propositions 
to the United States Government, which were accepted, and, 
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after many unsuccessful efforts, he finally blew up a vessel which 
had been prepared for the purpose. A midshipman, nowadays, 
at our torpedo-school in Newport, would consider himself dis- 
graced if he failed to destroy a ship-of-the-line in ten minutes, 
with less explosive power, especially if the ship lay at anchor 
and gave him every opportunity to operate upon her. Fulton 
again petitioned Congress for assistance to develop his invention, 
and five thousand dollars was in 1810 appropriated for that pur- 
pose. He seems never to have doubted his final success, although 
his numerous failures prevented his most ardent admirers from 
placing full faith in his promises. In fact, when we consider the 
crudeness of his ideas, and his repeated mishaps, it seems strange 
that Fulton’s applications should have continued to receive at- 
tention. The United States brig Argus was prepared for Fulton’s 
final experiment, which totally failed, for, by order of Commodore 
Rodgers, the vessel had been so protected with spars and netting, 
reaching to the bottom, as to be unassailable. Fulton acknow)- 
edged himself to have been foiled by the commodore’s ingenuity, 
but argued that “a system then in its infancy, which compelled 
a hostile vessel to guard herself by such extraordinary means, 
could not fail of becoming a most important mode of warfare.” 
Commodore Rodgers’s successfu' effort to bafile Fulton’s tor- 
pedo caused a strong reaction against the inventor’s plans. Fulton 
became disheartened, and, in a characteristic letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, rather intimates a want of fair-play as well as 
of due consideration for an invention of such importance to a 
small naval power like that of the United States. He then de- 
voted his attention to the subject of steam-navigation, which has 
given him so great a reputation. Although Fulton’s experiments 
in torpedoes were not as successful as might have been expected 
from the talents of the man, yet his efforts were in the right di- 
rection, and, had he been liberally patronized, he might have 
changed the whole face of modern warfare; but naval men sev- 
enty years ago, whether in this country or abroad, saw no prospect 
in the success of Fulton’s schemes but the destruction of the ser- 
vice which was their pride and glory, and it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that all plans to destroy ships by other means than the 
legitimate eighteen-pounder were looked upon with disfavor. So 
the torpedo slept for many years; but in time it reappeared, in- 
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vested with such deadly attributes that no nation could afford to 
disregard its claims as the most destructive implement of naval 
warfare yet devised. 

In a remarkable letter to Joel Barlow, dated “ New York, 
August 22, 1807,” Fulton says, after describing his celebrated 
steam-voyage up the Hudson: 


“However, I will not admit that it” (steam-navigation) “is half 
so important as the torpedo system of defense and attack ; for out 
of this will grow the liberty of the seas—an object of infinite im- 
portance to the welfare of America and every civilized country. 
But thousands of witnesses have now seen the steamboat in rapid 
movement, and they believe ; but they have not seen a ship-of-war 
destroyed by a torpedo, and they do not believe. We cannot ex- 
pect people in general to have knowledge of physics or power to 
reason from cause to effect ; but, in case we have war, and the 
enemy’s ships come into our waters, if the Government will give 
me reasonable means of action, I will soon convince the world 
that we have surer and cheaper modes of defense than they are 
aware of.” 


Fulton must have been zealous indeed for the torpedo when 
he could consider it of more importance than the invention of 
the steamboat, that has given quick and cheap transportation to 
our merchants, has opened up the treasures on the banks of in- 
numerable rivers, has instituted commerce with every portion of 
the world, and has given us the power, if we knew how to wield 
it, to establish great lines of ocean-steamers, which would make 
us at least the equal of any nation on earth. 

But we must turn from Fulton and his plans, to consider 
more modern inventions, which have established the importance 
of torpedo warfare beyond cavil. During the War of 1812 many 
attempts were made to blow up the British vessels-of-war by 
means of improvised torpedoes, powder-vessels, etc., but none of 
these had much effect on the enemy. The principal result was 
to cause retaliatory measures on the part of the British, as the 
latter considered all such methods of making war barbarous, and 
inconsistent with modern civilization. Beshdes, these attempts 
were mostly unauthorized by our Government, and disapproved 
by the navy, who preferred the more chivalric method of sinking 
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vessels with eighteen and twenty-four pounders, or mowing down 
their crews with grape and canister. 

In 1829 the torpedo was again revived by Samuel Colt, the 
inventor of the pistol which bears his name, who commenced his 
experiments by exploding an iron torpedo by means of galvanism, 
destroying, at the first trial, the old gunboat Boxer, off the Bat- 
tery at New York. On the 20th of August, 1842, in presence of 
the cabinet and citizens of Washington, he utterly destroyed a 
schooner off Alexandria, Virginia, while stationed five miles from 
her. Congress was so much impressed with Colt’s experiments 
that they voted him seventeen thousand dollars to perfect his 
apparatus. Mr. Colt was much abused by the humanitarians of 
his day, among whom was John Quincy Adams, who denounced 
him in unmeasured terms for his “dishonest and cowardly sys- 
tem of warfare.” Colt and Fulton—that “Guy Fawkes afloat” 
—were spoken of as men who would discredit the glorious tradi- 
tions of our navy, and substitute a set of catamarans for the noble 
frigates that had carried our flag to victory, and were the pride 
of the nation. Those who object to the torpedo are about as 
consistent as the Quaker who in battle refused to assist in fighting 
the guns, but who, when the enemy attempted to board, collared 
the leader, and pitched him into the sea, saying, “ Friend, thee 
has no business here.” Colt’s last and most remarkable effort 
was in blowing up a vessel of five hundred tons, while under sail 
and going five knots an hour on the Potomac River; but the 
naval and military authorities discountenanced further proceed- 
ings toward the development of Colt’s system; and the inventor, 
having turned over to the Government all his plans and methods 
of working his galvanic batteries, which seem at this time very 
simple devices, devoted himself to the more lucrative business 
of manufacturing the revolver, which has quite revolutionized 
the system of small-arms then in use. Colt’s plan for harbor- 
defense is somewhat similar to that which is now in use. His 
torpedoes were arranged in groups, but the present plan of firing 
is much more simple and efficient. 

One of Fulton’s ideas was to fire his torpedoes by electricity ; 
but the subject was not so well understood then as now, and he 
never succeeded in arranging a battery that would insure ignition 
of the fuses. 
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The torpedo was not again heard of in active operations until 
the Crimean War, when the Russians employed these submarine 
contrivances very extensively in defense of their ports; but they 
showed little enterprise in using them against their enemies, and 
far less knowledge of the subject than previous operators had 
shown. However, the Russians no doubt meant mischief, and 
this is the first instance we have where the humanitarian principle 
was wholly disregarded, and the torpedo openly made use of by a 
nation for offensive and defensive purposes. The arrangements 
for firing the Russian torpedoes were much superior to anything 
that had gone before. In their mixtures for fuses, white sugar 
in certain proportions was found to aid combustion, and by so 
employing sugar these new humanitarians showed a disposition 
to make the pill as sweet to their enemies as possible! Admiral 
Napier, while commander-in-chief in the Baltic, was unmercifully 
ridiculed for the respect he showed the enemy’s torpedoes, though 
really he only exercised the caution which every good commander 
should exhibit under the circumstances ; but as he did not gratify 
the British public by having half a dozen of his ships blown up, 
Russian torpedoes were generally characterized as phantasms, ex- 
isting only in the admiral’s imagination. Admiral Dundas, who 
relieved Napier, had a practical illustration of the effects of the 
torpedo. He raised a number of the Russian machines, and found 
that they would prove formidable obstacles in an attack on Cron- 
stadt. WwW hile reconnoitring the forts, two of his vessels came 
near being destroyed by the explosion of torpedoes. Bulkheads 
were thrown down, girders and beams broken, ships’ sides bulged 
in, and the contents of the hold mixed together in utter confu- 
sion, besides which the vessels were nearly dismasted. 

From this time torpedoes began to command the respect of 
the naval and military authorities of Europe, and to be considered 
worthy of being numbered among the defensive resources of na- 
tions; and humanitarians have ceased to condemn them as more 
unchristian than shot or shell. 

In 1861 a new era in naval warfare was inaugurated. The 
ingenuity of Ericsson brought forth the famous Monitor, and the 
energy of the Southern naval officers who had joined the Con- 
federacy rendered the Merrimac almost invincible. These were 
then the most powerful vessels in the world; and the people of 
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this country will never forget the peculiar sensation they expe- 
rienced when it was announced that the huge Merrimac had _ bro- 
ken loose, was destroying everything in her track, and threatening 
to proceed to Washington and hoist the rebel flag on the Capitol. 
This sudden onset of so terrible an adversary at once induced 
our Government to devote attention to the subject of torpedoes, 
which they had so long neglected ; and in this they were stimu- 
lated by the action of the Confederate naval authorities, who, 
owing to our superiority in ships, had devoted all their energy 
and ingenuity to this method of warfare. Being well informed 
of the number of iron-clads we were building, and seeing the 
hopelessness of contending against such odds, even by the pur- 
chase of ships abroad, the Confederates were forced to adopt 
new modes of defense. They were aware that our iron ships were 
practically impenetrable to the most improved artillery, and de- 
termined to meet us with a new element of war, which they felt 
would outweigh the power of any vessels we could bring against 
it. No matter how strong an iron-clad may be made, or how difli- 
cult to penetrate with shot or shell, the bottom of the ship is always 
a point of weakness, and is actually more vulnerable than that of 
a wooden vessel, having less elasticity and less resisting power 
under water. To this part of our vessels, then, the Confederates 
determined to pay particular attention, with what success will 
appear in the history of the torpedo warfare which they inan- 
gurated. With such a great extent of sea-coast open to the attack 
of our cruisers, and with the numerous navigable rivers which 
traverse the South, the Confederates had extensive facilities for 
using the torpedo, and a reasonable prospect of success in driving 
us from their inland waters. 

Without entering into details, I will state that, a short time 
after the design was formed of using the torpedo extensively, a 
torpedo corps was established by the Confederates, which had ex- 
clusive control of this arm of defense. Competent officers who 
had served in the United States Navy were mostly in command 
of the parties; and, as far as I can learn, the system was first em- 
ployed in the channels of approach to Wilmington and Charles- 
ton, and later in the harbor of Mobile. Besides their forts, these 
places were defended by sunken torpedoes, which were protected 
from any interference by the batteries near at hand. There is no 
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end to the shapes and characters of these Confederate infernal 
machines, which are graphically described in the excellent work 
on “ Torpedoes” by Lieutenant-Commander J. 8. Barnes, U.S. N. 
Most of the Southern seaports fell into our possession with 
comparative facility ; and the difficulty of capturing Charleston, 
Savannah, Wilmington, and Mobile, was in a measure owing to 
the fact that the approaches to these places were filled with va- 
rious kinds of torpedoes, laid in groups, something on the plans 
of Fulton and Colt, and fired by electricity. The introduction of 
this means of defense on the side of the Confederates was for a 
time a severe check to our naval forces, for the commanders of 
squadrons felt it their duty to be very careful when dealing with 
an element of warfare of which they knew so little, and the char- 
acter and disposition of which it was so difficult to discover. In 
this system of defense, therefore, the enemy found their greatest 
security ; and, notwithstanding all the efforts of Du Pont and 
Dahlgren, Charleston, Wilmington, and Savannah remained sealed 
against our naval forces until near the close of the war. Many 
acts of heroism were performed, and the lives of gailant officers 
and men sacrificed, to remove these formidable obstructions ; but 
as fast as the infernal machines were taken away by our forces, 
fresh ones were put in their places, backed by piles and other 
obstructions, and directly under over of the enemy’s heavy 
guns. There was never an occasion when the utility of torpe- 
does was so fully illustrated as during our blockade of these 
Southern ports. They kept our ships out, and allowed the block- 
ade-runners to pass in with impunity, supplying the enemy with 
the sinews of war until near the end of the contest, when the last 
of these strongholds, Fort Fisher, was captured. The Confed- 
erates did not use torpedoes at the forts below Now Orleans 
when they were captured by the naval forces, otherwise it might 
have been a more difficult operation. The wonder is that they 
were not used, as the place offered many facilities for planting 
and firing them as our fleet passed up, or floating them down on 
the ships anchored in the stream below the forts, where for many 
days they offered fair objects for this kind of enterprise. I am 
confident that with our present knowledge of the subject no fleet 
could pass those forts. 
When I took command of the Mississippi squadron in 1862, 
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I was almost immediately called upon to assist the army in the 
attack on Vicksburg, and heard for the first time that the Yazoo 
River, where the army under General Sherman intended to dis- 
embark, was filled with torpedoes. I at once sent a force in that 
direction, under Captain Walke, to clear the river of obstructions. 
The duty was a dangerous one, and officers and men were much 
exposed while dragging the river, cutting the wires, and bringing 
the torpedoes ashore. The machines would sometimes explode, 
but, thanks to careful handling, no material damage was done. 
Officers and men had already learned to respect those little lumps 
of iron, which, without warning, could send a whole ship’s crew 
to destruction. All the time our people were at work at this dan- 
gerous duty, they were fired upon by sharp-shooters from rifle- 
pits along the river-banks; but these were finally driven away by 
grape and canister from the gunboats, which were as obnoxious 
to the Confederates as their torpedoes were to us. The river had 
been dragged for a distance of eighteen miles, and there was a 
fair prospect of removing all the torpedoes without loss, when 
one exploded under the bow of the iron-clad Cairo, Lieutenant- 
Commander Selfridge, and in less than three minutes that fine 
vessel went to the bottom. Fortunately, there was no loss of life, 
the officers and crew being picked up by surrounding boats. This 
was a great success for the enemy, for, with a fifty-dollar torpedo, 
they had succeeded in destroying an iron-clad costing three or 
four hundred thousand. However, the Yazoo River was for a 
time completely freed of torpedoes, and General Sherman landed 
his army at the best point on the river without being molested 
by the Confederates. 

The next accident I had from torpedoes occurred on the same 
river later in the war. Lieutenant-Commander J. G. Walker had 
been sent in the iron-clad Baron de Kalb, a sister vessel to the 
Cairo, to destroy the enemy’s navy-yard at Yazoo City. When 
our force arrived off the town, the enemy’s troops opened fire 
with artillery on the iron-clad and her consorts, and Walker, 
steaming rapidly ahead, returned the fire. In a moment the bow 
of his vessel was blown into the air by the explosion of a sub- 
merged torpedo, and all hands were swimming in the river, but 
were rescued by the boats of the accompanying vessels, while 
their own vessel went to the bottom a total loss. This catastrophe 
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did not prevent those gallant fellows from pushing ahead and 
capturing the town, destroying the navy-yard and two power- 
ful iron-clad rams on the stocks, and filling their remaining 
vessels with ordnance and other valuable stores captured from 
the enemy. Thus it will be seen that th» torpedoes in no wise 
demoralized our men. When the Baron de Kalb was afterward 
examined, it was found that the three nine-inch bow guns were 
thrown upon their backs, and the vessel and engine completely 
knocked to pieces. Yet the torpedo that did the mischief was 
simply a three-gallon demijohn filled with powder and ignited by 
a friction-fuse, a more primitive machine than Fulton had ever 
experimented with. 

From this time forward we heard more of torpedoes, but, as 
stringent regulations were issued regarding them, no mishap of 
consequence occurred ; but vessels ascending small rivers always 
carried in advance a long pole bearing a deep net, with which to 
scoop up any torpedoes that might be in the way. 

About May, 1864, a new description of Confederate torpedo 
was brought to my notice. By assiduous watching of small boats 
crossing the Mississippi, I succeeded in capturing a package of 
dispatches which fully explained the organization of a corps of 
Confederate torpedo-setters, together with the names of the par- 
ties concerned, and their commissions signed by Mr. Mallory, 
“Secretary of the Navy.” This old sea-dog, not having any ves- 
sels wherewith to operate on the ocean, except the one command- 
ed by Semmes, his beaw-idéal of an incendiary, organized a body 
of horse-marines to patrol the shore, who were directed to sink, 
burn, and destroy every Union vessel on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries by means of the new style of infernal machines. In 
order to circumvent these machinations, I appointed a corps of 
detectives to travel in all merchant-steamers, and win the con- 
fidence of the rebel operators. Some of the latter ended their 
career very suddenly. The general order which I thought ne- 
cessary to issue at that time recites the reckless character of the 
people with whom we had to deal; who, notwithstanding their 
diabolical warfare, would under other circumstances have been 
sufficiently tender-hearted if called upon to use only eighteen- 
pounders. One very valuable vessel was destroyed by these infer- 
nal machines. She was used as a “ wharf-boat,” or store-ship, at 
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the Mound City Navy-Yard, was six hundred feet long and sixty 
wide, and filled with stores for the fleet. Notwithstanding the 
greatest vigilance was exercised, a torpedo resembling a lump of 
coal was introduced on board, and the vessel was destroyed by 
the fire which took place after the explosion. At the time of 
this occurrence, my flag-ship, the Black Hawk, was made fast to 
the wharf-boat, and the first notice I had of her danger was a 
slight explosion, when the whole vessel was immediately wrapped 
in flames. Here was a torpedo beneath the notice of the Bush- 
nells and Fultons, yet sufficiently effective in its particular line. 
It would perhaps require a subtle casuist to determine how 
far such contrivances are justifiable in war. My own reason and 
experience have taught me that the most prompt and harassing 
measures are the best; and if ever war is made so dangerous that 
every combatant will to a certainty be killed, then there is an end 
of the business, and the Peace Society can put up their shutters. 
I had rather an exciting time with some of the explosive land- 
torpedoes operated by Secretary Mallory’s horse-marines. In the 
fall of 1864 I was at “ Dutch Gap,” on James River, making ar- 
rangements for the government of the naval forces left to take 
care of the obstructions in that stream, and to prevent the rebel 
fleet coming down while I was absent at Fort Fisher. General 
Butler came up soon afterward in a swift steamer called the 
Greyhound, and, as he desired to see me on some public business, 
I started to accompany him in that vessel to Fortress Monroe. 
Dutch Gap was then the rendezvous for all kinds of people 
who were working on the famous canal ; many of them their own 
mothers would not have recognized, and, a thing that could hardly 
have been prevented, emissaries from the enemy’s camp frequent- 
ly visited the place. As we steamed down the river I drew Gen- 
eral Butler’s attention to several rough-looking fellows on deck, 
and he ordered the vessel rounded-to at Bermuda Hundred, and 
turned the strangers over to a guard. We then continued on 
our way, but in about half an hour an explosion took place in 
or near the furnaces, and the vessel was almost immediately in 
flames amidships. The crew jumped overboard, and we in the 
after-part lowered a boat and just managed to escape from the 
flames. It was my belief that the men we had set on shore had 
deposited some of their infernal machines among the coal; at the 
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proper time they exploded, and the result was the loss of a bean- 
tiful steamer, with a fine lot of horses belonging to the general. 
The work of these incendiaries was so thoroughly done that in 
ten minutes from the time of the fire breaking out not a vestige 
of the steamer remained. 

During the Red River Expedition, in the spring of 1864, the 
Confederates used every effort to give us a warm reception, and 
torpedoes were planted all along the river, which we removed as 
we passed up. On our return down the river, the Eastport, a 
splendid and costly iron-clad ram, struck a torpedo, which appar- 
ently contained not more than twenty pounds of powder, and in 
five minutes the vessel sank in shoal water. I brought to the 
assistance of her commanding officer two heavy pump-boats, and 
by pumping and bailing managed to get her two hundred miles 
farther down the river, where her progress was effectually stopped 
by a tremendous barrier of logs. Any attempt to force the iron- 
clad through this would have exposed the rest of the vessels to de- 
struction, many of them being already badly cut up, so I ordered 
the Eastport to be blown up. This was the last vessel of my 
command that was sunk by torpedoes on the Western waters ; 
but had Mallory’s horse-marines shown common energy and in- 
telligence in resisting, with their torpedoes, our advance up Red 
River, few if any of our vessels would have escaped. 

I mention these occurrences to show how very destructive a 
small quantity of powder or gun-cotton can be made to an enemy 
afloat ; and, although Fulton was so violently opposed and ridi- 
culed, he was not much out of the way in advocating a torpedo 
corps, to consist of a thousand boats, with their complement of 
officers and men, to attack the enemy’s vessels wherever they could 
be found at anchor or in a calm. In Fulton’s day such a notion 
received less encouragement than would now a scheme for trans- 
porting passengers to the Paris Exposition by a balloon. Of late 
years, so great has been the progress made in the sciences and 
mechanic arts that there is no longer room to question the suc- 
cess of this once dubious system of naval warfare. 

All told, we lost nearly twenty vessels from torpedoes during 
the war of the rebellion. Most of the occurrences were simply 
mentioned in the public dispatches of the time, and are, hence, 
not familiar to the general reader. Persons unacquainted with a 
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sea-life are apt to imagine it a fine thing to be a naval officer, 
roaming about the world in a noble ship, with all sail set alow and 
aloft, and doubtless it is a privilege to serve one’s country in so 
honorable a calling; but this is only the rose-colored view of the 
matter, and there are very many incidents in the profession 
which would be exceedingly distasteful to a landsman—among 
them the liability to being blown to atoms when skimming over 
the bosom of a summer sea. Who does not remember the fate 
of the gallant Craven and his officers and men, when fearlessly 
advancing in the Tecumseh to the attack on Mobile, how the ship 
encountered a hundred-pound torpedo, and in thirty seconds after 
the explosion went to the bottom, leaving but a few survivors to 
tell the story? Here was a vessel, costing over a million dollars, 
destroyed by a small torpedo which cost less than one hundred. 

The case of the Commodore Jones, a large gunboat that 
was blown up at “ Deep Bottom,” on James River, was a partic- 
ularly painful one. This vessel was at the time employed in 
dragging for torpedoes, and was surrounded by row-boats em- 
ployed in the same service. The captain having been notified by 
a negro pilot that he was near sunken torpedoes, the gunboat’s en- 
gines were stopped and she commenced backing. Scarcely had she 
gathered stern-way, “when suddenly and without any apparent 
cause she appeared to be lifted bodily, her wheels rapidly revolv- 
ing in the air, and persons declared they could see the green 
grass of the river-bank beneath her keel. An immense fountain 
of foaming water shot to a great height, followed by a denser 
column thick with mud. The vessel absolutely crumbled to 
pieces, dissolved as it were in mid-air, enveloped by the falling 
spray, mud, water, and smoke. When the excitement of the ex- 
plosion subsided, not a vestige of the vessel remained in sight, 
except small fragments of her frame which came shooting to the 
surface.” Nearly every one on board was killed or wounded. 
This vessel was destroyed by a charge of about two thousand 
pounds of powder contained in a tank and fired by electric wires. 
It is needless to say that this catastrophe checked the advance 
of the other vessels astern of the Jones, but measures were im- 
mediately taken to capture the torpedo-operators, who, to save 
their lives, pointed out the location of other infernal machines, 
and explained the secrets of their torpedo service. 
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The Confederates took particular pains to defend the James 
River by torpedoes, which had the effect of completely closing it 
against the approach of the United States vessels. Our fleet 
would have been destroyed in detail had it attempted to force its 
way up against the concealed torpedoes protected by heavy batter- 
ies. In the early part of 1864 the Confederates had completed 
their system of defense throughout the South, and the difficulty 
of approaching their strongholds through their lines of torpedoes 
was almost insurmountable. The ideas of Fulton seemed to 
have taken possession of our humane friends at the South, and 
it would require a book to describe all the incidents connected 
with Confederate torpedo warfare, and to recite the damage we 
sustained in the latter part of the war, when the enemy had by 
means of blockade-runners imported hundreds of electric bat- 
teries, and tons of iron carcasses to be filled and distributed, as 
oceasion required, through all parts of the Confederacy. Every 
navigable stream within their jurisdiction was amply defended 
by submarine batteries; and General Beauregard remarked con- 
cerning Charleston, that he attached more importance to one of 
his pet torpedoes for the defense of that place than to five ten- 
inch guns; and well he might, since our iron-clads were imper- 
vious to the latter, and entirely vulnerable to the torpedoes. 

The following is a list of our vessels destroyed or severely 
damaged after the Confederates had succeeded in getting their 
torpedo system in full operation. Some of the saddest episodes 
of the war were in connection with the loss of these vessels— 
Cairo, Baron de Kalb, Eastport, a wharf-boat, Commodore Jones, 
Tecumseh, Otsego, Basely, Patapsco, Harvest Moon, Milwaukee, 
Osage, Rodolphe, Scioto, Ida, Althea, Housatonic—to say noth- 
ing of injuries to vessels, destruction of boats, and a somewhat 
demoralizing effect temporarily produced on a navy which has 
never yet declined to attempt the most hazardous undertakings. 

If, after investigating the results of torpedo warfare since 
the year 1862, any one will undertake to decide against its 
efficiency, I should give him little credit for judgment. Had 
we established at the beginning of the war a torpedo corps 
superior to that of the Confederates, supplied with the modern 
appliances, we might successfully have fought torpedo with 
torpedo, and, if the Confederates blocked up the inside of their 
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rivers, we could have blocked up the outside channels with such 
contrivances that the blockade-runners would either have been 
blown up or kept out of the harbors, and the enemy would soon 
have been deprived of the sinews of war. In whatever shape 
torpedoes are employed, there are always two sides to the game, 
and it must not be supposed that it will belong exclusively to 
one party. We showed during the war either a want of intelli- 
gence in not using torpedoes, or an excess of humanity, and a 
rash confidence of easily overcoming a vigilant and energetic foe, 
a confidence which was not justified by our experience as the 
war went on. But since the close of the war we have paid par- 
ticular attention to the subject, and at present are as well in- 
formed in all that relates to the torpedo, and as ready to discard 
our false notions of humanity, as any other nation, for at present 
the naval powers of the world are acting as if they almost believed 
in Fulton’s prophecy, that the torpedo would “ finally revolution- 
ize all naval warfare.” 

Hitherto I have alluded principally to the torpedo as used for 
the defense of rivers and harbors, but that is not the most formi- 
dable mode of employing it. Since the close of our war the tor- 
pedo-vessel has been successfully developed; and now that the 
nations of Europe have constructed great iron-clad fleets armed 
with monster guns, the admiration of the world, behold there 
springs into existence this little ocean-scorpion, bristling with out- 
riggers and exploding tails, and endowed with a speed sufficient 
to overtake or escape from the strongest ships! A naval officer 
might almost stand aghast at the prospect of his ship being struck 
unawares by one of these stealthy and effective sea-devils. He 
will dread them in the future as the whale dreads the sword- 
fish : when once the enemy has struck, there is no hope of escape ; 
and the blockheads who have pooh-poohed the torpedo-vessel as 
a harmless affair will be the first to surround their ships with 
logs and nets, so as not to be blown into eternity while quietly 
eating their dinners. 

The Confederates were the first to use the torpedo-boat, and 
begau by launching several cigar-shaped vessels, each about fifty 
feet long, propelled by steam, and carrying a torpedo on the end 
of a boom, which could be run out, lowered under a ship’s bot- 
tom, and fired. These vessels were called “ Davids,” in allusion, 
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I suppose, to the story of David and Goliath. The “ Davids” 
were rather crude affairs, and drowned their own people oftener 
than those they were in pursuit of, but they kept our blockading 
forces very uneasy, harassing them continually. On the night of 
October 5, 1863, a “David” got alongside the iron-clad New 
Ironsides, off Charleston, and, exploding a torpedo against her 
side, shook the ship terribly, and did considerable damage. On 
the night of February 17, 1864, a “ David” attacked the sloop- 
of-war Housatonic, lying at anchor outside Charleston Harbor, 
and blew a hole in the ship’s bottom, which caused her to sink 
in a few moments. After the war it was discovered, on exam- 
ination of the wreck of the Housatonic by divers, that the tor- 
pedo-boat which destroyed her had run partly into the opening 
made by the explosion, so that all on board the “ David” found 
a watery grave. 

Many of our vessels were at different times during the war 
attacked by torpedoes fitted to steam-launches, which did great 
damage, rendering the vessels useless, at least for the time being ; 
among the vessels lost in this way were the Minnesota and the 
Wabash, two of our largest frigates. These torpedo-boats were 
small affairs, mostly improvised for the occasion, with incomplete 
apparatus and insufficient charges; but they were a step in the 
right direction, and are the originals of the perfected torpedo- 
vessel which will in the future decide the issues of naval battles. 

The nations of Europe are now actively engaged in per- 
fecting the torpedo-vessel, and the results are very encouraging. . 
Torpedo-boats of great speed and capacity for mischief have been 
designed ; while England, with characteristic stubbornness, has 
so far done little in this direction, trusting more to her iron bul- 
warks and stout tars than to a mode of warfare which the conser- 
vative blue-jacket will still insist upon styling contemptible and 
cowardly, fit only for Chinamen and Feejee-Islanders. At this 
moment no nation can afford to ignore the torpedo, either as an 
offensive or defensive weapon; to do so would be evidence that 
they had not observed the recent great improvements, or that ob- 
servation had taught them nothing. When I hear a naval officer 
speak contemptuously of the torpedo, saying that it can be of no 
great use in time of war, I set him down as one whose opinion is 
of no consequence on that or any other professional subject, for 
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he has either benefited nothing by experience or has never had 
any experience by which to benefit. It is true that the torpedo 
will not so change the character of naval war that great ships will 
be dispensed with ; for, in proportion as this engine is developed, 
new contrivances for withstanding it will be invented. The na- 
tion that possesses the most powerful fleets will, as heretofore, 
dominate its adversaries on the sea, and we shall live to see per- 
fected torpedo-vessels engaging other torpedo-vessels on the ocean, 
as we see the light-cavalry combats of two contending armies. 

The idea has got abroad among superficial observers that 
large ships of the present type will disappear before the advent 
of the new torpedo-boat, and that torpedoes planted in channels 
will render forts and heavy guns unnecessary—an opinion which 
is not shared by experienced persons. Under the guns of a heavy 
fleet torpedoes can be raised from a channel at night, by men 
in submarine armor, or the machines can be made useless by cut- 
ting the firing wires, or ships can use certain appliances which, 
in many cases, will neutralize the effects of torpedo-boats. A 
watchful commander will be always on the alert for these little 
sea-devils, his nets ready for service, and his own torpedo-launches 
on the gut vive. At night his electric lights should illuminate 
the surrounding waters, and his guns be ready to pour in grape 
on an approaching foe. It is true that torpedoes in channels at 
times stopped the advance of our naval forces during the late 
civil war, but we had not always a sufficient strength in ships 
and guns to overcome the forts which were always ready to drive 
away our boats when groping for the hidden enemy. The tor- 
pedo is a powerful adjunct in war, but nothing more. It cannot 
bombard an eneniy’s forts, or lay his cities under contribution, 
nor can it cruise for, eut up, and destroy, a merchant marine. 
It cannot transport troops to invade a foreign country; it is sim- 
ply a most destructive and harassing machine, making war much 
more horrible while it lasts, but incapable of successfully operating 
unless backed by powerful ships, which will, as heretofore, doubt- 
less prove the chief naval strength of the various nations. 

Every ship, large or small, can, in a measure, be converted 
into a torpedo-vessel, projecting the Whitehead torpedo from her 
sides, or operating the Lay torpedo from her deck ; and the greater 
speed which, other things being equal, a large vessel must have 
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as compared with a small one, would perhaps render the former 
more efficient in this mode of warfare than the latter. Tor- 
pedoes, in combination with rams, will so far change the charac- 
ter of naval warfare, that there will be no more sea-battles fought 
in extended lines, as of old, but fleets will fight in groups of 
three or four ships, with a combination including the gun-vessel, 
ram, and torpedo, so that each can support the other, and an in- 
telligent commander can manceuvre without danger of collision 
or breaking the line of battle. 

Some of the swiftest torpedo-boats yet constructed are on the 
plan of Thornycroft, of England, but they hardly seem to deserve 
the high estimate which some writers have put upon them, for 
in a heavy sea-way they are useless. The torpedo-vessel, to be 
thoroughly effective, should be able to keep the sea in any 
weather, steam at the rate of seventeen knots, be wholly imper- 
vious to grape, and partly so to shot, and be fitted with all the 
improved torpedo devices. 

The United States have as yet done very little practically in 
the way of using torpedoes. Our naval vessels are fitted with a 
torpedo-spar which is now out of date, and should give way to 
new contrivances. We have built one good torpedo-vessel, but 
she is deficient in speed, without which no vessel of this kind 
can be depended upon at sea; but she will answer very well for 
harbor-defense, until improved machinery is provided to drive 
her fourteen or fifteen knots. In other respects she ‘s a formi- 
dable vessel. We have at Newport, Rhode Island, an excellent 
school for instruction in torpedo warfare, and some twenty young 
officers graduate there each year, carrying with them information 
which in case of war will be of the greatest value. We possess 
numerous torpedo inventions which have been practically tested 
at Newport before boards of officers. Some of these contrivances 
are very good, and others sufficiently primitive ; but I hesitate to 
particularize any of them, since, if I spoke doubtfully of some, 
their inventors would consider it a special grievance. 

During the late war we never made but one serious attack on 
the Confederates with the torpedo, but that affair was too re- 
markable to pass unnoticed here. The Government had sent to 
Hampton Roads three steam-launches fitted with torpedoes on 
the end of a pole, devised by Chief-Engineer Wood and Assistant- 
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Engineer Lay. The torpedo consisted of a copper case with a 
hollow tube through the centre, at the bottom of which was fixed 
a cone for a fulminate cap; at the end was an iron ball to act as 
a plunger and explode the cap, the ball being held by a safety-pin. 
An inclined partition divided the interior of the torpedo into a 
magazine and an air-chamber. The disposition of the charge 
caused the torpedo to take position in the water with the chamber 
uppermost, with the trigger-line attached to the pin to lead so as 
to give a direct pull from the boat. The poles lay alongside the 
boat, and when run out took an angular course under a ship’s bot- 
tom. Lieutenant Cushing having given personal attention to the 
fitting of these steam-launches, and having originally proposed 
the blowing-up of the Albemarle, by direction of the Depart- 
ment I sent him to execute this dangerous duty. He was fully 
equipped, and had instructions to proceed to the sounds of 
North Carolina, communicate with the commanding officer of 
the flotilla, Commander Macomb, and make all his dispositions 
to destroy the rebel ram (the Confederate iron-clad ram Albe- 
marie), then lying off Plymouth, North Carolina, which vessel was 
bidding defiance to our flotilla of six or seven vessels, had dis- 
abled some of them, and kept all hands in a decidedly uncom- 
fortable frame of mind. Everything worked well, and Cushing 
was not discovered by the enemy until he had come close along- 
side the Albemarle, on the night of October 27, 1864. The ves- 
sel was surrounded by logs and other obstructions. In pushing 
his pole over the logs, and forcing his boat partly through them, 
he exploded the torpedo, and the Albemarle was so much injured 
that she sunk while firing upon Cushing with great guns and 
small-arms. The torpedo-boat filled with water, and Cushing 
and some of his brave companions escaped by swimming ; others 
were drowned, and the rest taken prisoners. As soon as Macomb 
received notice of Cushing’s success, he pushed up a back inlet 
as I had directed, and, taking the enemy in the rear, captured 
the town of Plymouth and the defenses, with some nine or ten 
heavy guns, together with a large supply of small-arms, stores, 
ete.—all resulting from the performance of a little torpedo-boat 
with fifty pounds of powder on the end of a pole! This success 
gave us entire control of the sounds of North Carolina, which 
control we ever afterward maintained. 
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History has done justice to this affair, and Cushing received 
the most enthusiastic commendation for his gallant conduct ; 
but success was also owing to Commander Macomb, who had all 
the arrangements carried out, and performed so gallantly the 
final coup by which the Albemarle fell into our hands, with 
the other spoils of war. She was afterward raised, and found to 
be unhurt, with the exception of a small hole in her bottom. 

Of all torpedo experiments this was the most interesting 
that ever came under my observation. Here was a great iron- 
clad, costing perhaps a million dollars, a vessel that had success- 
fully resisted and inflicted great damage on a fleet carrying some 
very heavy guns, and was only making a few additions to her 
strength preparatory to capturing or destroying Macomb and all 
his forces. The town of Plymouth, a valuable strategic point, 
with all its guns, stores, etc., fell into our possession, through the 
gallant action of a handful of officers and men, and the intel- 
ligent use of a small torpedo-boat. Macomb and Cushing have 
gone to their long home, but the memory of their bravery and 
good judgment I shall ever cherish. 

The sinking of the Albemarle so convinced me of the 
value of the torpedo-vessel, that I have ever since been deeply 
interested in the subject, and have constantly endeavored to im- 
prove upon the designs which have been presented to the public. 
Iam acquainted with the details of nearly forty automatic pow- 
der-torpedoes, and a number of others charged with gun-cotton 
and dynamite, and fired by electricity. Every one of the above, 
with very simple mechanism, would perform its work effectively, 
but it would be impossible to give a name to these things, much 
less write a satisfactory description of them. The most widely- 
known torpedo at present, and the one most approved by author- 
ities in Europe, is the Whitehead or fish torpedo, the invention 
of an Englishman named Whitehead. The details of its con- 
struction are not publicly known, being imparted only to certain 
persons in the Navies of Great Britain and Austria, each of which 
powers has paid the inventor twenty thousand pounds sterling 
for his secret. 

The Whitehead torpedo is cigar-shaped, propelled by an engine 
using compressed air, and is discharged from a vessel or from the 
shore, running at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. It can be 
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set to run on the surface or at any required depth, and explodes 
on striking an object. Although the Whitehead has given better 
results than any other torpedo of its class, it has several eccen- 
tricities of character, sometimes turning about without notice and 
making for its friends, or exploding prematurely. The distance 
this torpedo can run is in proportion to the size of the motor 
which gives it its speed and direction. To show the unreliability 
of the Whitehead torpedo, I will refer to the engagement be- 
tween the Peruvian iron-clad Huascar and two British men-of- 
war. The Shah, one of the latter, sent a fish-torpedo against the 
Huascar, which, seeing bubbles of air rising to the surface, avoided 
the machine, and it ran straight into a harbor near by; there, the 
compressed air being gradually expended, the torpedo rested qui- 
etly alongside a Dutch merchant-vessel at anchor, with no power 
todo harm. The Dutch captain, seeing what he supposed to be 
a live fish alongside, got out his fishing-tackle, but was disgusted 
at not getting a bite; only after several unsuccessful attempts 
with a harpoon did he discover the nature of his visitor. The 
Whitehead may, under certain circumstances, be a destructive 
instrument, but, owing to its erratic movements, it is liable in 
the heat of battle to prove dangerous to its friends. 

The torpedo-vessel will, in the end, I am convinced, prove a 
most effective and certain means of offense, as its movements are 
at all times under the entire control of its commander, who can 
select his own time for attack and retreat. 

No detailed account of torpedoes could be given within the 
limits of an ordinary article, and I have only attempted to deal 
with general principles, referring for a more complete illustration 
of this subject to the various works in which it has been treated. 

D. D. Porter. 

















Il. 


IS THE REFORMER ANY LONGER NEEDED? 


Tue philosophy of evolution, as applied to the problems of the 
physical world, is rapidly winning the victory over all opposition. 
Resting upon the sure foundation of known facts and necessary 
inductions, it has little to fear from the assaults of mere declama- 
tion, or the unbelieving conservatism which sees only danger and 
disaster in courageously following the truth. 

But the attempt of some of the chief apostles of this philoso- 
phy to apply its teachings literally in the domain of morals and 
politics involves considerations of very grave moment to the cause 
of social progress. They tell us that society is not a manufacture, 
but a growth; and that civilization, therefore, is not an artificial 
thing, but a part of Nature—of a piece with the development of 
the embryo, or the unfolding of a flower. Manufacturing morals, 
we are told, is as unscientific as manufacturing worlds; while 
social progress is to be wrought out by gradual development, and 
not by spasms of philanthropy or sudden outbreaks of reform. 
It is not an accident, but a necessity, and therefore all special re- 
forms are to be superseded by social evolution. The Clarksons 
and Wilberforces of a past generation must give place to the 
Spencers and Bagehots of the present, and thus usher in a new 
dispensation in the history of the race. According to Herbert 
Spencer, no teaching or policy can advance the work of social 
development beyond a certain normal rate, while it is quite pos- 
sible to perturb, to retard, or to disorder the process; and, by 
maintaining favorable conditions, there cannot be more good done 
than by letting social progress go on unhindered, while an im- 
mensity of mischief may be done in the way of disturbing and 
distorting and repressing, by policies carried out in pursuit of 
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erroneous conceptions. The growth of society is thus analogous 
to the growth of an animal, or a plant, proceeding in a predeter- 
mined order under the influence of causes which act spontaneous- 
ly, and in perfect harmony with all cosmical development. A 
very high authority on moral and social questions, catching the 
spirit of these ideas, traces a great portion of existing evils to 
benevolent interferences for their removal. He asserts that in 
this world a large part of the business of the wise is to counteract 
the efforts of the good, and that those only can safely and service- 
ably encounter social evils who can both watch and in some meas- 
ure imitate God’s mode of dealing with them. He tells us that 
the coldest tempers are generally, in matters of philanthropy, the 
soundest thinkers and safest guides and administrators, and that 
a tender-hearted statesman is almost more to be dreaded than a 
despot or an adventurer; while, to be worthy and efficient coad- 
jutors with God on the great arena of the world, we must be able 
to borrow some of the sublime, impassive calm with which, age 
after age, he has looked down upon the slow progress and linger- 
ing miseries of his children. The motto of the social evolutionist 
is “Slow and sure ;” and he exhorts us, as far as possible, to elim- 
inate the time-element from our reckoning of human progress, 
and imitate Nature in her infinite patience in waiting so long 
for the physical world to grow into decent and comely shape. 
With him, human endeavors for ameliorating the condition 
of humanity are, of course, hinderances rather than helps, 
and the reformer is to be regarded as representing a type of 
mind no longer needed, and as destined soon to disappear 
under the law of the survival of the fittest. Like the masto- 
don, the dodo, and other creations of the past, he will become 
extinct, and we shall patiently and placidly look on while social 
evolution does the work which his ignorance and fanaticism 
so clumsily attempted in a ruder and less advanced stage of 
society. 

This new gospel demands our attention. It makes its appeal 
in the name of science, and it has the support of great names. 
Its teaching is plausible, and it embodies a measure of truth. It 
is remarkably solacing to a certain order of minds, and we believe 
multitudes will be tempted to embrace it as a welcome scapegoat 
for their laziness or moral indifference. It arraigns all the great 
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reforms of the world, and would substitute a sickly moral fatalism 
for those deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice which have glorified 
human nature and lighted the world on its way to higher truth. 
Let us briefly consider it. 

The fallacies on which it rests are not difficult to discover. 
In the first place, it assumes the existence of an obviously false 
and impossible analogy. When we are exhorted to imitate God’s 
mode of dealing with social evils, and to become coadjutors with 
him by borrowing his sublime patience, it may be well to remem- 
ber that we are not gods, but human beings, very limited in our 
knowledge and circumscribed in our sphere of action. The folly 
of the suggestion that we should put ourselves in the place of the 
Creator, in order that we may have wise and comprehensive views 
of our duties to our fellow-creatures, is only equaled by its sub- 
lime effrontery. Whoever believes in a Supreme Intelligence 
must believe that he sees the end from the beginning. The uni- 
verse is his expression and breath. All its parts and appoint- 
ments are the fruit of his infinite wisdom, and are seen to work 
together for good. What is hidden and inscrutable to us must 
be to him as transparent as light, and in perfect accord with jus- 
tice, mercy, and truth. To talk about the patience of the Deity, 
therefore, is to apply the vocabulary of mortals to a Being who 
infinitely surpasses our comprehension. Patience is a human 
virtue, implying weakness and imperfection. It means enduring, 
suffering with meekness, sustaining pains and trials without mur- 
muring or fretfulness, bearing trouble with equanimity. This. 
cannot be predicated of God, whose very attributes must make 
him impassive in surveying the work of his hands. And even 
this human virtue is only enjoined upon us in encountering evils 
which are unavoidable ; for, if we have the power to remove them, 
our patience under their burden ceases to be a virtue, if it does 
not become a vice. 

Equally irrational is the notion that we may become Godlike 
by eliminating the element of time in dealing with the evils of 
society. We have no right to break away from those limitations 
which make us what we are, and we have no more power to do 
so than we have to add to our stature by taking thought. With 
our Creator, as we are told and believe, the universe is “an ever- 
lasting Now;” but with us the little fragment of time which 
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rounds out our life is simply the gateway of duty and toil. It is 
our providential opportunity, into which we should crowd every 
beneficent activity which an unselfish devotion to truth and 
humanity can kindle. We cannot, therefore, become coadjutors 
with our Maker by folding our hands and waiting upon evolution, 
or the cold logic of events, but by acting well our appointed part 
in the fleeting drama of life—by plunging into the strifes and 
struggles of our time, and wisely but fervently toiling for our 
kind. These strifes and struggles afford ample scope for our 
powers, and we have no right to shirk the task to which we are 
summoned. Evolution is God’s method of operating in the natu- 
ral world, and, in a qualified sense, in the moral; but it can per- 
form no vicarious office for us as intelligent beings endowed with 
a conscience, who must work out our own salvation. It cannot 
supersede the strivings and sacrifices of good men for the race. 
It cannot cancel our social obligations by eloquent talk about 
gradual development and comprehensive views. It cannot cure 
the ills of society by assuring us that progress is a necessity, and 
that, while we may cripple and retard social development, we 
have no power to aid it. It cannot strengthen the hands of strug- 
gling Virtue, or increase our reverence for our Maker, by remind- 
ing us of his unruffled serenity in looking down upon the tardy 
progress and lingering miseries of his children. It cannot bring 
reproach and derision upon the world’s great reforms and reform- 
ers without a corresponding blight and paralysis of the world’s 
faith in goodness. It cannot reform society by proclaiming ab- 
stract theories of progress, while those who would smite social 
evils in their concrete form are branded as fanatics and men of 
“one idea.” It cannot save the world through the leadership of 
men who boast of their philosophic principles, and their patience 
under the troubles and sorrows of their fellow-creatures. It can- 
not establish its doctrine of scientific fatalism without sapping 
the very foundation of morals. Every civilized community is 
scourged by some devouring evil, which invites the organized re- 
sistance of good men. Through their agency the work of social 
evolution goes forward, and they are without excuse if they fail 
to put forth their endeavors. The shortness of life and the 
feebleness of our powers make the time-element in our reckoning 
of progress all the more vital. They should render us not more 
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but Zess patient in dealing with curable social ills. They should 
incite us to lavish our efforts in the service of humanity, instead of 
stingily withholding them, and waiting supinely for evolution to 
take up our task. They should teach us to capitalize our phi- 
lanthropy to the utmost, and fund it freely in deeds of active 
beneficence. Any one of the reforms of our day is large 
enough to tax the best energies of our strongest men, and all 
of them must lag and languish if, instead of looking to partial 
and immediate results through our personal exertions, we com- 
mit the solution of social problems to the working of inevitable 
laws. 


But we observe, in the next place, that the central idea of this 
new philosophy is fallacious. It is not contended that the forces 
which rule society naturally gravitate in the direction of evil, nor 
is it denied that their tendency, as in the case of individual men, 
is toward improved conditions. If this were not true, there could 
be no such thing as a science of history, and the moral world 
would be the sport of accident and chance. We accept Mr. 
Bagehot’s general idea of a philosophy of progress, which he so 
skillfully labors to enforce and illustrate; but Mr. Bagehot him- 
self asserts that “the progress of man requires the codperation of 
men for its development.” It is not true that the process of civ- 
ilization is a part of Nature, like the unfolding of a flower. It is 
not true that social progress goes on as a necessity, according to 
any invariable law. It is not true that laws and institutions grow, 
in the sense in which we speak of the growth of plants and ani- 
mals. If these premises were valid, Mr. Spencer would undoubt- 
edly be right in declaring that, while we can retard or disorder 
the process of social development, we can do nothing whatever 
to advance it. But the fact is that, while the process of develop- 
ment, in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, is achieved indirect- 
ly and unintentionally, social evolution is chiefly the result of 
efforts consciously put forth for the purpose. To a very large 
extent communities, like individuals, are the architects of their 
own fortunes. Evolution is ever at work ; but whether it takes a 
forward or retrograde course must depend largely upon the vol- 
untary action of the people, or of their recognized leaders, in 
adopting or rejecting particular laws or policies. Prof. Cairnes, 
in an article written a few years ago combating the views of Mr. 
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Spencer, proves from the highest critical and historical authority 
that the stationary condition of the race is the rule and the pro- 
gressive the exception, and that the greater part of mankind has 
never shown the least desire that its civil institutions should be 
improved. He shows that on this ground, and not according to 
any theory of social evolution, we must account for the retrograde 
course of certain nations after they have reached an advanced 
stage of civilization; and he makes the apt quotation from Mr. 
Mill, that “ political institutions are the work of men; owe their 
origin and their existence to human will. Men did not wake on 
a summer morning, and find them sprung up. Neither do they 
resemble trees, which, once planted, are aye growing while men 
are sleeping. In every stage of their existence they are made 
what they are by human voluntary agency.” And this reasoning 
is justified by historical facts which he adduces. Rome was in- 
caleulably indebted for her later preéminence to the fortunate 
and timely adoption of her early code of laws. Her decline and 
ruin resulted from the decay of her yeomanry and her vast landed 
estates. The paternal despotism of China carried her up to the 
civilization she has attained, but is a most formidable barrier to 
further progress. The absolute monarchy of the Jews produced 
different results, because they had a peculiar body of men called 
prophets, the patriots and guides of their time, who were able to 
withstand the power of kings and priests. Not upon any invari- 
able law, therefore, working in the direction of good or evil, but 
upon human agency, must the fortunes of states greatly depend. 
The right does not always come uppermost in the concerns of this 
world. The truth is often put down by falsehood and force. In 
his famous essay on “ Liberty,” Mr. Mill says Christianity itself 
only became predominant because the persecutions of its enemies 
were occasional, and separated by long intervals of propagandism, 
Injustice is not an appointed necessity, but neither is Justice 
strong enough to win in her ever-recurring conflict with the 
powers of evil without the help of faithful and heroic men. 
“We onght not to forget that there. is an incessant and ever-flow- 
ing current of human affairs toward the worse, consisting of all 
the follies, all the vices, all the negligences, indolences, and supine- 
nesses of mankind, which is only controlled and kept from sweep- 
ing all before it by the exertions which some persons constantly, 
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and others by fits, put forth in the direction of good and worthy 
objects.” This confession of faith of John Stuart Mill, with 
which Prof. Cairnes enforces his argument, was the key-note of 
his life; and whoever thoroughly accepts it as the inspiration of 
his labors will be ready to work for humanity as if the for- 
tunes of the world depended on his personal endeavors. The 
fortunes of the world, indeed, to a large extent, have depended 
upon the toils and struggles of just such men; while those 
who have looked on in indifference, or opposed all efforts at 
reform because they believed it wiser “to let social progress 
go on unhindered,” have left the world little better than they 
found it, if they have not been positive obstructions to human 
welfare. 

Who can look back upon the great reforms of the world, and 
pronounce them so many ill-fated struggles to better its condition 
which only deflected the path of progress from its true course? 
Who can gainsay the grand lesson of history so beautifully stated 
by Mr. Motley, that “the generation that plants is not the gen- 
eration that gathers in the harvest, but all mankind at last inherit 
what is sown in the blood and tears of a few?” Who, that is 
not the slave of mere theories, would discrown the martyrs whose 
blood has been the seed of the Church? Who would dishonor the 
apostles and prophets of free thought in every age who have blazed 
the way of progress for the race, and made our present civilization 
possible? Mr. Buckle affirms that Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of 
Nations” has contributed more to the happiness of man than has 
been effected by the united abilities of all the statesmen and 
legislators of whom history has preserved an authentic account. 
The age we live in is what we find it because of the labors and 
sacrifices of all the great souls of the past. If progress has been 
evolved, it has also quite as certainly been propagated. It is not 
simply the product of law, but the fruit of human toil and sacri- 
fice, voluntarily embraced for the improvement and regeneration 
of mankind. Our churches, our educational institutions, our or- 
ganized charities, our scientific associations, our various special 
reforms, and that marvelous instrumentality called the press, 
are all so many testimonies to the power of voluntary efforts 
purposely employed in the furtherance of human well-being, 
and so many practical refutations of the theory that social 
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development is dwarfed and deformed by attempts to improve 
it. 

But the new doctrine is not only fallacious, but necessarily 
demoralizing. This is implied in what we have already said, but 
it needs to be particularly emphasized. It unavoidably results 
from the principle that social development, while it may be hin- 
dered or deranged, cannot be artificially bettered. Mr. Spencer 
says this doctrine “is calculated to have a steadying effect on 
thought and action.” It cannot fail to produce a paralyzing effect. 
He admits that sanguine reformers will feel that it takes away 
“much of the stimulus to exertion;” and he asks, “If large ad- 
vances in human welfare can come only in the slow process of 
things, which will inevitably bring them, why should we trouble 
ourselves?” This staggering question he answers by saying that 
“on visionary hopes, rational criticisms have a depressing in- 
fluence,” but that “it is better to recognize the truth.” The 
truth which he thus frankly counsels us to recognize is the fatal- 
ism of his theory of development, and the consequent helpless- 
ness of humanity to speed its social advancement. According to 
this doctrine the reformer is not simply a fanatic, but a social 
nuisance. He is a benevolent intermeddler with a process which 
may be marred, but cannot be mended ; and the business of wise 
and sober men is to counteract his mischief. The philanthropist 
must surrender his vocation, and his dreams of human ame- 
lioration, to men of cold tempers and comprehensive views. 
The patriot, who pictures to himself a possible future of 
renovated institutions and a regenerated state, and burns with 
the longing to realize his aspirations, must be put under the 
training of Science, while Evolution is to have free course and 
be glorified. 

The effect of these teachings, if generally accepted, cannot 
be doubtful. Unquestionably, the fanaticism so commonly found 
in alliance with reformatory movements has wrought much mis- 
chief. No one will dispute this. Fanaticism is the epidemic of 
our times, whether it shows itself in special reforms, in politics, 
in religion, or in trade. It seems to be inseparable from human 
affairs, and especially all high endeavors. It certainly has its 
uses, nor is it easy to see how the race could have advanced with- 
out it. Worldly prudence and calculation are not the highest 
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virtues, nor the chief mainsprings of human progress. They are 
honored by the selfish and the time-serving quite as sincerely as 
by the worthier classes in society. The reformer often finds them 
the cousin-germans of cowardice, and the most formidable foes 
of that disinterestedness which animates his labors. The philoso- 
pher too, with his broad views and many-sided tendencies, will 
decline to follow him. He loves the truth, and sincerely dedicates 
himself to its service, but is not ready to bear witness to it by 
great personal sacrifices. He doubts as much as he believes, and 
has no taste for any form of martyrdom. One of the foremost 
writers and thinkers of our time tells us that profound thought, 
if thoroughly honest and conscientious, is deplorably apt to sap 
the foundations and impair the strength of our moral as well as 
intellectual convictions. The thinkers of the world are not its 
saviors. “ The tree of knowledge is not that of life.” “ Enthu- 
siasm,” says Emerson, “is the leaping lightning, not to be meas- 
ured by the horse-power of the understanding.” The truth is, 
that real social progress is always accomplished by imperfectly 
aspiring toward a perfect ideal; and in this work the faculty of 
imagination has the chief share. It has been well said that if you 
destroy this faculty the condition of man will become as station- 
ary as that of the brutes. Without the fanaticism of self-sacrifice 
which the imagination kindles, our civilization would be hopeless- 
ly dwarfed and mutilated. The fanaticism of the early Christians 
was the soil in which their faith took root; and the simple and 
sublime doctrines of the new religion, which now bear witness to 
its truth, were floated down the centuries on the errors and miscon- 
ceptions of its disciples. Without the impelling fanaticism of Lu- 
ther and his collaborators, their battle against Rome would never 
have been fought. The founder of Quakerism paid little heed to 
the canons of worldly wisdom, while the fanaticism of John Wool- 
man purged the Society of Friends of the guilt of slavery, and 
waked such a response in other humane hearts, in the Old World 
and the New, that the way was thus opened for emancipation in 
the British West India Islands, and the ultimate abolition of slavery 
in the United States. It was the fanaticism of Daniel O’Connell 
which achieved Catholic emancipation, and made Ireland a nation. 
When he began his agitation nothing could have seemed more 
utterly and hopelessly impossible, according to all human caleula- 
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tion ; but his soul was so burdened with the accumulated sorrows 
of his country, which his matchless eloquence set to music, that 
he became the liberator of Ireland by thus multiplying himself 
among his people. It was the fanaticism of reform which re- 
pealed the English Corn-laws, in opposition to the statesmanship, 
the public opinion, and the educated classes of the time. If Gar- 
rison and his associates had taken counsel of the wise and sober 
men of America, who could see only failure and disaster in the 
antislavery agitation, the world-famous crusade of the abolition- 
ists would never have been heard of, and the Southern negro 
would have been turned over to the “slow-and-sure” account of 
social evolution, through which “ the sum of all villainies” would 
have been planted in every Northern State. It was the fanaticism 
of our fathers a century ago which achieved American indepen- 
dence; for no unimpassioned judgment of their undertaking 
could have given strength to their hopes. The chances of suc- 
cess were in fact overwhelmingly against them. Of one thing 
only were they sure, and that was, that England had no right to 
bind them by laws in the making of which they were denied any 
share, and that they were ready, if need be, to offer their lives as 
hostages to liberty. Out of the fanaticisms of Fourier, St.Simon, 
and Robert Owen, has come the organized struggle of labor 
which is now troubling the dreams of despots, compelling capi- 
tal to respect it by its harsh machinery of strikes and trades- 
unions, and at the same time opening the way for the just 
and saving principle of codperation. Christianity itself, the 
great seed-plot of reform, is the farthest thing possible from 
a system of logic, nor “was it accomplished by prize essays, 
Bridgewater bequests, and a minimum of four thousand five 
hundred a year.” To the Jews it was a stumbling-block, and 
to the Greeks foolishness; and its doctrine of perfect self-renun- 
ciation fares little better with the philosophers and scientists of 
to-day. 

Indeed, if reforms were to be left to thinkers and scholars, 
and the wise and prudent, they would never be undertaken at all. 
The grandest efforts of heroic virtue can only be inspired by that 
supreme devotion to a holy cause which amounts to a fascination, 
and nothing less than this can call forth the enduring admiration 
and perfect love of mankind. This truth is illustrated in the 
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lives of all the world’s great martyrs to liberty and high-priests 
of reform. If no hazards are to be braved, nothing will be at- 
tempted. None of the great agitations of the world could have 
passed muster, if they had been compelled in advance to go to 
trial on a cool calculation of the chances of success and the sacri- 
fices involved. The reformer feels that if he would save his life 
he must be ready to lose it. He sees the particular cause he 
espouses with such vividness, from his mount of vision, and em- 
braces it with such unreserved ardor, that its service is accepted 
as a divine command. The light which points his way casts all 
else into the shade. The fire within him consumes every doubt 
and fear which could beset the path of a cautious and considerate 
man. He accepts the philosophy embodied in Mr. Lincoln’s 
motto of “one war at a time.” If his mind were large enough 
to see all reforms in their just relationships, and coolly and im- 
partially to estimate their real value and the difficulties of success, 
he would probably espouse none of them. The task would seem 
too large, and he would lack that intensity of conviction and con- 
centration Of zeal which alone could inspire the needed courage 
and self-forgetfulness. The very one-sidedness of reformers, 
their readiness to die for what they believe to be the truth, and 
that element of exaggeration which so often enters into their 
conceptions, thus become providential disguises, for which the 
world has reason to return thanks. Unquestionably, prudence 
and common-sense are qualities which cannot be prized too high- 
ly in the ordinary concerns of life. Science and philosophy have 
also their sovereign value, and have rendered inestimable s@rvice 
in checking the excesses and extravagances of reform; but the 
theory which would substitute social evolution for individual and 
organized efforts to improve society, would take the poetry out 
of life, and reduce humanity itself to a machine. It strikes a 
deadly blow at personal responsibility, and belittles human 
character, which is above all price. It lays its benumbing 
hand upon the divinest charities and sweetest humanities of 
the world, and pours contempt upon the sublimest displays of 
exalted virtue with which the history of the race has made us 
acquainted. 

Nor is it any answer to the views we have presented to say 
that special reforms served their turn as a provisional necessity, 
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before the principle of social evolution was discovered, but are 
now to be thrust aside as the outgrown garments of childhood. 
On the contrary, we believe there never was a time when signal 
efforts and sacrifices for human welfare were more urgently de- 
manded than now. The social progress already achieved, only 
points the way to new duties and wider fields of labor. The 
discussion and settlement of one question only reveals its rela- 
tions to others, which logically follow. In the remote future a 
time may come, through the toils and struggles of humanity, 
when the work of reform will end in universal conformity to the 
moral law; but that millennial day is rather too far off to vex us 
with its interests. Our duty is with “the living present ;” and 
who believes it safe to hand over the great problems of society 
to-day to the cold and relentless law of development? Look, for 
example, at our current politics. The issues which divide our 
great parties are as undiscoverable as they were in the year 1852. 
Neither of them dares face the real questions which most deeply 
concern the people, and upon which, alone, party organizations 
can be justified. Respecting the vital questions of finance and 
the tariff, each agrees that in particular States and congressional 
districts its leaders may proclaim such doctrines as will be most 
likely to secure local ascendency, and thus to make its pretended 
“principles” the foot-ball of party success. Even their national 
platforms pipe the same music through different words. It has 
been aptly observed that half the Democrats are good Republi- 
cans, and half the Republicans are good Democrats. Their an- 
tagonisms are simply a memory and a habit, and yet party loyalty 
is intensified just as the uselessness of party machinery becomes 
more and more evident. Their heaven is power, and each is striv- 
ing to reach it by despicable makeshifts and stale appeals to its 
traditions. We have reached one of those seasons of moral stag- 
nation which follow revolutionary periods, and sometimes threaten 
the very existence of free government. By a sort of universal 
understanding, the word politics has become the synonym of 
“jockeyship.” Its higher and real meaning is practically forgot- 
ten, if not openly laughed at. The old slavery question intro- 
duced conscience into our public affairs. It reached down to the 
very foundations of government, and touched the great springs 
of our national life. Heart and brain went forth in the glad 
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service of a great cause, and the spirit of reform was in the air. 
Men of the most commonplace characters were so lifted up and 
ennobled by the struggle that the whole land seemed ablaze with 
the fires of a moral revolution. We believe the hour has struck 
for another revival, and that it should now be the mission of the 
reformer to rouse the popular conscience from its deadly slumber, 
and inspire the conduct of public affairs with the great moralities 
which dignify private life. He should resolve, with all his might, 
to divinize instead of diabolize public life, and that the word poli- 
ties shall no longer stand for venality and pelf, but the application 
of great and enduring principles to the public well-being. He 
should insist that political knaves and traders shall be sent to the 
rear, and their places supplied by men who really believe in God, 
in humanity, and in rectitude. And, as the necessary preliminary 
to all this, he should forthwith declare war to the death against 
the despotism of the caucus, and hail the independent voter as 
the anointed political Messiah on whom we are to believe. 

But some one may ask us to be more specific, and to name 
some of the special reforms which yet demand attention. One 
of them presents itself in the financial problem. To the present 
generation, finance is a new issue in American politics. It is 
altogether unfamiliar to the customary thought of the people, 
because the course of our politics for more than a quarter of a 
century has steadily turned in other directions. The protracted 
and absorbing controversy respecting African slavery necessarily 
diverted attention from economic questions, while the war which 
finally swept slavery away left in its track a paper-money prob- 
lem scarcely less fearful than that of the rebellion itself. Finan- 
cial knowledge is now the demand of the hour, for, if financial 
quackery is allowed to take its place, national bankruptcy and 
irretrievable dishonor may be the result. There is but one way 
out of our dilemma, and we shall be obliged to pursue it, even 
should it involve as thorough an overhauling of the whole ques- 
on as that through which the country was finally prepared to 
grapple with the slavery issue and to settle it forever. Why is the 
question of our currency now involved in so hopeless a muddle? 
Why are so many of our politicians, in dealing with it, so fear- 
fully afflicted with mental vertigo? Why do they lead us into 
such a wilderness of metaphysics, and spread before us such a 
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famine of ideas? How shall we explain their frequent somer- 
saults, and their marvelous performances in “ground and lofty 
tumbling?” It is not that the question is an inscrutable one, 
but it has not been considered. Until quite recently it has not 
found its way into our politics at all, since the old issue respect- 
ing a national bank was settled. What we need is a national 
education in the elements of financial knowledge, and we should 
be glad to see this begin in our common schools. Indeed, some 
of our great party leaders and latter-day statesmen seem to need 
this knowledge quite as much as the rank and file of the people. 
If it were possible, the horn-book of finance should be placed in 
their hands, and they should be taught, as speedily as possible, 
the definition of money; that something cannot be made out of 
nothing by an act of Congress; that real money must be dug 
out of the earth, and cannot be obtained by printing any denomi- 
nation of it on paper; that a dollar is a silver or gold coin of the 
value of one hundred cents, and not any fraction of this sum, nor 
a mere promise to pay a dollar, which can be discharged by an- 
other promise ; that a paper currency, irredeemable in gold or 
silver, has proved a curse to every country that has tried it, and 
that any scheme for relieving the indebtedness of individuals or 
nations without payment is a violation of the command “ Thou 
shalt not steal.” Undoubtedly, many questions in political econ- 
omy as yet remain unsettled, but there are certain elementary 
principles of finance which are as well established as any facts 
of physical science; and, if they had been well taught in our 
schools, the men who are now preying upon the popular igno- 
rance and disturbing the peace of the country would have been 
more worthily employed. 

The thorough reform of our civil service is another urgent 
demand of the times. It has often been pronounced “the best 
on the planet ;” but it is, in fact, a perfectly shameless system 
of official huckstering and political prostitution. It poisons the 
life-blood of the body-politic. It places the power and patronage 
of the Government at the disposal of trained political pickpockets, 
who make the very atmosphere mephitic with their familiar vices. 
It frames iniquity into law, and makes law the servant of iniqui- 
ty. It stains the good name of our country at home and abroad. 
It is the root and source of the most startling bribery and corrup- 
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tion, breaking out in high places, and inundating the whole land 
with their desolating effects. It robs the people annually to the 
tune of millions and tens of millions, through its whiskey rings, 
its Indian rings, its custom-house rings, its railroad rings, and 
other legalized machinery which it manipulates. It reduces 
rapacity to a science, and elevates roguery to the dignity of an 
art. It has so polluted our politics and debauched the moral 
sense of our public servants that even so respectable a man as 
Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, openly defends it, and actually 
refers to the saturnalia of thieves who defied the country under 
the two Administrations of General Grant as a proof of the hon- 
esty of his party. The sovereign remedy for all this is the de- 
struction, root and branch, of the whole system of spoils and 
plunder; and this will require the bold surgery of reform. It 
calls for an insurrection of honest men against the disciplined 
party Janizaries who have so long ruled them. Neither Con- 
gress nor the Executive Department of the Government will take 
a single step until compelled to doso by public opinion. We 
can no more depend upon our parties and politicians to begin 
the work than we can trust the dram-shops of the country to 
organize against their traffic. If any man doubts this, we need 
only refer him to the spectacle of duplicity and demagogism 
which our servants at Washington have exhibited in dealing with 
this question during the past six or seven years, and to the general 
chuckle of delight which followed the final abandonment of all 
further attempts to reform administrative abuses ; while the faith- 
lessness of the present Administration to its pledges in dealing 
with this issue and its slippery game of fast and loose have pro- 
voked the disgust and contempt of honest men of all parties. 
The remedy must come from the people, and the people must be 
rallied and organized against the hierarchy of rogues and male- 
factors who prey upon the nation and make political honesty a 
jest. 

The labor question involves a reform of world-wide signifi- 
eance. The question of finance is simply a part of it. The abo- 
lition of negro slavery was a magnificent triumph of labor reform, 
lifting four million human beings from the condition of beasts 
of burden to the dignity of men. This system of chattelized 
humanity rested upon that false relation of arbitrary power upon 
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the one side, and dependence and helplessness on the other, which 
is the life of every form of oppression. The right adjustment 
of the conflict between capital and labor will emancipate all the 
races of men from all forms of slavery. It will consummate the 
work of which abolitionism was the beginning. This involves a 
complete revolution in our whole system of legislation and policy. 
The foundations of our civilization were laid in conquest and 
robbery, and these, under the names of feudalism and monarchy, 
have held the race in subjection. The remedy is radical recon- 
struction, and it involves the life of our institutions. “ At the 
very commencement of society,” says Mr. Thornton, in his valu- 
able book on “ Labor,” “as soon as materials for its construction 
were brought together, its living constituents proceeded forthwith 
to arrange themselves in layers, the stronger, nimbler, and cun- 
ninger, climbing up on their brothers’ shoulders, and occupying 
the higher places, and leaving to those below only the office of 
upholding them in their elevation.” He adds, “The upper 
myriads may cry peace, peace, but there will be no more peace 
for them, on the old terms, with the lower millions.” And there 
ought to be none. When we talk about the rights of labor, we 
talk about the rights of man. When we say that a fair day’s 
work is entitled to a fair day’s wages, we declare a principle 
which, as Carlyle says, is as “indisputable as arithmetical multi- 
plication-tables,” and which “ must and will have itself fulfilled.” 
We can no more escape it than we can escape gravitation. Our 
talk about democracy, and the sacredness of human rights, while 
capital has its foot on the neck of the laborer, is a sham and a 
cheat. It is the hollow dreariness of demagogism. The chief 
end of government is not the protection of property, but of man; 
and this truth must be practically illustrated in such laws as shall 
hold in check the power of concentrated capital in alliance with 
labor-saving machinery, and those giant corporations which too 
often control the makers and expounders of the laws, and are 
virtually endowed with life-offices and powers of hereditary suc- 
cession. The task is a large one, and of course will require time, 
toil, and patience. It presents the most fearful problem with 
which enlightened humanity has yet been called on to deal. By 
the side of this labor question the old slavery issue dwindles into 
a trifle. It casts its portentous shadow across every civilized 
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land, and is rallying and organizing multiplying millions of dis- 
contented and determined men, whose just demands cannot safely 
be slighted. It foreshadows a conflict between the vandalism 
and madness of communism on the one hand and the rapacity 
of capital on the other, which naturally tends to provoke and in- 
spire it, and which, as the Duke of Argyll declares, “overrides 
even the love of life, and silences even the fear of death.” The 
omens of a coming storm are quite as discernible as were those 
which preceded the deadly struggle which at last buried African 
slavery in its bloody grave. Shall we heed these omens, and by 
wise and timely precautions seek to avert the threatened calamity, 
or madly resign ourselves to the reckless and pitiless principle of 
evolution, and thus invite the lightning of retribution which else 
might be conducted harmlessly to the earth ? 

The land question is the twin-brother of the labor question, 
and involves considerations equally momentous and far-reaching. 
“The earth is literally the leaf we feed on;” and, therefore, no 
question can more vitally affect humanity than the character of 
the laws which deal with it. This is most signally illustrated in 
England, whose agricultural laborers are among the most degraded 
human beings on earth. This is the ripe fruit- of her system of 
land-tenures. “Time was,” says the Westminster Review, “ when, 
at the call of the country, the yeomen of England rose and fought 
and conquered her liberties. Their degenerate descendants would 
be more likely to fight as hirelings for any form of slavery and 
superstition—if, indeed, they could be got to fight at all.” It is 
as true of England, as of any country in Europe, that “the whole 
energy, and knowledge, and resources of the land are barreled 
up in the towns.” Mr. Hoskyns, in his chapter on the land-laws 
of that country, says: “There is not a living animal connected 
with the farm, from the draught-team down to the sheep-dog, 
that is not better lodged and looked after than the laborer and 
his family.” He isa slave. His condition is exactly described 
by the definition of a slave, as given in the old codes of the Caro- 
linas, namely, “ one doomed to live without knowledge, and with- 
out the capacity to make anything his own, and to toil that an- 
other may reap the fruits.” Liberty implies opportunity, self- 
culture, the untrammeled development and use of the powers of 
aman; and all these are denied him. Land-monopoly, indeed, 
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és slavery. A government which allows the land to become the 
patrimony of the few cannot be free, for the simple reason that 
the landholders of every country are its masters. The most 
stupendous system of organized robbery which scourges the 
world is that which strips the poor of their natural inheritance 
in the soil. 

Are we told that this question does not concern us in the 
United States, since we have no laws of primogeniture and en- 
tail, and no great monopolies handed down to us as the fruit of 
feudal times? We answer, that, through our large grants to 
railway corporations, our system of Indian treaties, our swamp- 
land legislation, our yet unforbidden curse of land-speculation, 
and other forms of maladministration, we are laying the founda- 
tions of a system of serfdom almost as fearful as that which now 
afflicts England. In several States of our Union there are single 
farms of a half-million acres; and even in old Massachusetts, 
where liberty and local self-government had their birth in her 
policy of small estates, the large farms are rapidly swallowing up 
the small ones, while a crouching tenantry, toiling under absentee 
landlords, bears witness at once to the decline of agriculture and 
the decay of freedom. If our popular system of government is 
to be preserved, nothing is more certain than that our land policy 
must be radically reformed. And it will not reform itself. Evo- 
lution will not meet the danger, for evil and ruin are evolved, as 
well as good, when unchecked by human endeavors. The false 
steps we have taken must be reversed in the interest of justice 
and the rights of the people. We need such agitators and re- 
formers as Cobden and Mill, and such missionaries as Joseph 
Arch. What will our vaunted freedom be worth if we suffer 
the canker of great estates to eat away the life of our yeomanry ¢ 
What refuge will be left for us against the unhealthy growth and 
fearful domination of our chief cities, if a great system of cen- 
tralization in agriculture is to palsy the manhood of our “ rural 
districts,” and give us such a breed of cultivators as those of Eng- 
land? These questions demand an answer from every believer 
in democratic government. They take hold of our social well- 
being and our national life ; for— 


“A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 
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The reformer is needed in dealing with still another question. 
We have lately commemorated the nation’s first’ centennial. We 
fitly honored the deeds of the famous men who declared that 
“taxation without representation is tyranny,” and threw life, 
fortune, and honor, into tne defense of this principle. It was 
the key-note and ceaseless battle-cry of their grand struggle. The 
right of the people who paid the taxes to be heard on the ques- 
tion of voting them was accepted as a self-evident truth. “They 
who have no voice nor vote,” said Dr. Franklin, “in the selecting 
of representatives, do not enjoy liberty, but are absolutely enslaved 
to those who have votes.” This is as self-evident as any truth in 
the great Declaration. A free government is one resting upon 
the free choice of the people, and every person having the power 
of choosing has an inborn and equal right to be heard, in person 
or by his representative, in the management of those public inter- 
ests which concern him in common with all other citizens. Idiots, 
lunatics, infants, and criminals who have forfeited their right, 
are necessarily precluded from any share in the exercise of polit- 
ical power; but no other exceptions can be made consistently 
with the natural rights of man. An intelligent human being, 
innocent of crime, yielding his obedience to the government, 
answerable to it in his person and property for disobedience, and 
yet denied any political rights, is a slave. If this is not true, 
then nothing is true. But our fathers were not ready to apply 
this truth in its complete length and breadth. They did not 
perfectly keep step to the logic of their own avowed principles. 
They lived in the twilight of the political gospel they proclaimed, 
and scarcely dreamed of the high-noon of democracy which has 
since lighted up the political horizon. Accordingly, they with- 
held the ballot from the poor man on account of his poverty. 
This was done in all the States in the early years of the Govern- 
ment. As a nation, we have long since outgrown this folly. 
The negro was denied any share in the exercise of political power 
on account of the color of his skin, or that American prejudice 
which had been evolved from the institution of slavery. But 
slavery has perished, and the principles of our fathers have found 
another application in the conversion of the negro into a citizen 
and a voter. We have now no qualification for the ballot founded 
on race, or color, or property; or any educational requirement ; 
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and yet we have twenty million citizens in the United States who 
are compelled to pay their taxes and obey the laws, while they 
are denied any share whatever in the exercise of political power. 
This is done because of their sex, and is as hateful and anti- 
republican a discrimination as can well be conceived. An aris- 
tocracy founded on it is quite as odious and absurd as an aristoc- 
racy founded on color, or race, or any other mere accident of 
humanity. It cannot be defended for a moment by any believer 
in democracy. In the name of justice and decency, what has sex 
to do with the question of moral or political right? But our 
purpose is not now to argue the question, but only to state it, 
and to rank it among the grand living issues yet to be tried by 
the people. How it will finally be decided is not a matter of the 
least doubt. Our exclusion of woman from politics will take its 
place among the curious and startling barbarisms of the past. It 
is true that as yet we are only midway on our journey to universal 
suffrage ; but that journey will be completed, because any step 
backward will be as impossible as any pause where we are. We 
are constantly enlarging the sphere of woman’s occupations. We 
are reforming our laws respecting her personal and property rights. 
We are providing for her a higher education, and thus recognizing 
her claim to equal rights. We have already made her a citizen, 
and in some of the States, and as to certain positions, she is en- 
titled to vote and hold office. There is, and there can be, no 
abiding-place in her progress toward perfect political equality 
with man. When and how this goal shall be reached, must 
largely depend upon the labors and sacrifices of those who would 
speed the work; for the toils and struggles of the abolitionists 
might just as wisely have been renounced, as to surrender the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement to the tender mercies of social 
evolution. 

Our space will only permit us to refer to one further task 
which invokes the helping hand of reform, and that is the total 
separation of our civil and ecclesiastical affairs. Our Protestant 
sects complain that the pope, as the vicegerent of God on earth, 


not only claims supreme authority over the consciences cf men, 


but over all human governments, and thus assails civil liberty as 
well as religions. They say it was the Catholic Church which 
defeated Mr. Gladstone’s Education Bill, and inspired the Franco- 
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German War, while it is striving to prevent the unification of 
Germany, and blocking up the way of struggling liberalism in 
France and Spain. They affirm that this same power is waging 
war against our common schools, and endeavoring, by sapping 
and mining, to intrench itself in the United States; and that it 
believes our free institutions offer a better soil for the growth of 
its principles than the centralized governments of Europe, while 
plotting the overthrow of our liberty through its vast and well- 
drilled army of Jesuits. How shall we deal with this alleged 
raid upon civilization and progress? Social evolution will not 
meet the danger, for that has brought it to our doors, and seems 
to be constantly giving it strength. Shall we appeal to sectarian 
animosities, and array Protestantism against Catholicism in deadly 
strife? The thought of such a struggle between a great central- 
ized power, always acting as a unit, and warring sects which could 
never be effectively rallied under a common banner, is not to be 
entertained for a moment. The question is not so much one of 
sects, or religions, as of constitutional liberty, vitally affecting 
the rights of all men. The Government of the United States is 
neither Protestant nor Catholic. It is not even Christian, Wash- 
ington himself being our witness; nor is it Jewish, Mohamme- 
dan, or pagan. The Government rightfully has nothing to do 
with religion, and religion has nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment. The state has no more right to teach religion than the 
church has to assume the functions of the state. Our only safe 
ground, therefore, is the total secularization of our politics. The 
“concubinage of church and state” must be utterly destroyed. 
On this principle all can stand, irrespective of religious faith. 
While the state is bound to protect all men in the unmolested 
enjoyment of their religious opinions, it must stand entirely aloof 
from any sort of espousal of any form of faith. This is our safe- 
guard against ecclesiastical domination, whether Catholic or Prot- 
estant. 

And this will require an amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. It declares that “ Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,” and thus places the national Government in its 
true position ; but the individual States are left entirely free in 
dealing with this question. They may make the Catholic faith 
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or that of any Protestant sect the state religion, and levy taxes 
for the support of it upon those who conscientiously disbelieve in 
its creed. The union of church and state, which our fathers 
repudiated in the national Constitution, may thus be established 
in defiance of the rights of conscience, as was systematically done 
in all the colonies save one during the period of the Revolution 
and at the beginning of the Government. Some of them required 
all officers of the State to be of the Protestant faith; and even at 
this day religious tests are prescribed in several of them as condi- 
tions of holding office, by which the choice of fit men for the 
public service is foolishly restricted. In violation of the princi- 
ples of our fathers, the church property of both Catholics and 
Protestants is exempted from taxation, thus indirectly compelling 
Jews, Mohammedans, theists, atheists, and freethinkers, to con- 
tribute to the support of a religion which they disbelieve, and 
violating the rights of conscience, which, to every reflecting man, 
are even more precious than the right to liberty or life. A con- 
stitutional amendment has recently been proposed in the Senate 
of the United States, which, if adopted, will recognize the Bible 
in our public schools by “divine right,” and forever protect 
church property in its present unjust exemption ; and this amend- 
ment lacked only a few votes of the two-thirds required to pass 
it. The growth of the ecclesiastical spirit is still further mani. 
fested by another proposed amendment, emanating from an or- 
ganization called the “ National Reform Association,” providing 
for the “acknowledgment of Almighty God as the source of all 
authority in civil government, of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
ruler of nations, and his revealed will as of supreme authority.” 
Should this be adopted, the union of church and state would be 
complete, and “ appropriate legislation” for the disfranchisement 
and punishment of heretics would undoubtedly follow. The 
only true remedy for these threatened dangers is the absolute 
divorce of civil and ecclesiastical authority. There is no middle 
ground on which we can stand. “Our Constitution must be 
changed to suit our practices, or our practices must be changed 
to suit our Constitution.” It must be on one side or the other, 
and the attempt to place it on both will prove as fruitless, and it 
may be as disastrous, as was the effort to make our Government 
“half slave and half free.” We oppose and denounce the assaults 
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of the Catholic Church upon our common schools as a monstrous 
interference with purely secular affairs; but our own sense of 
consistency and self-respect should compel us forthwith to exclude 
the Bible from those schools, and thus deprive that hierarchy of 
a very convenient and weighty apology for its course. The pol- 
iey of the Catholic Church, so far as it makes itself the ally of 
ignorance and superstition, must be resolutely resisted ; but that 
resistance can best be made by jealously maintaining civil liberty, 
and insisting upon a well-organized system of common schools 
and compulsory secular education. In thus standing by the equal 
religious rights of American citizens, we shall be invincible ; for 
liberty and popular intelligence are the deadly enemies of every 
form of ecclesiastical usurpation, as they are the impregnable bul- 
warks of our democratic institutions. In seeking our purpose 
through an amendment of the Constitution, we cherish no hostil- 
ity to State rights, but only an overmastering devotion to human 
rights. We cherish no hostility whatever to any form of religion, 
but would protect and defend all religions under equal laws. 
Nor do we fear sectarian wrangles and divisions as the result of 
the principles for which we contend. On the contrary, we conti- 
dently predict perpetual peace through the final removal of the 
chief causes of strife; and our grand aim can only fail through 
the criminal recreancy of the people*themselves to the teachings 
of our fathers and the pregnant warnings of history. 

And here we close our protest against the baleful heresy 
which has served us for our text. In confounding the distinction 
between physical and social evolution, it tends to confound the 
distinction between right ard wrong. It threatens to dethrone 
conscience, and substitute development for duty. It exchanges 
liberty for necessity, and thus deals with humanity as a factor in 
mechanies. By committing all social questions to the working of 
inevitable laws, it disparages the value of human character, and 
trifles with human responsibility. It weakens the very founda- 
tions of virtue by belittling the motives which inspire it. It un- 
duly exalts the intellect, and makes the follies and mistakes of 
good men an excuse for tearing down the sanctuary of the heart. 
Its ugiy footprints are already visible on the other side of the 
Atlantic, in the halting steps of special reforms, and the growing 
indisposition of Government to deal with great social questions 
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over which its jurisdiction is clear. This is true in a measure of 
our own country, while the moral felonies which blacken our 
polities and defile the name of religion have their root, to some 
extent, in the same soil. This deadly mildew of modern life, 
this dry-rot of moral unbelief which would wither the !eaf and 
flower of virtue, must be arrested, if we would escape social stag- 
nation and spiritual death. We speak earnestly, because we feel 
deeply, when we say that by all means we must keep alive our 
faith in virtue, in the preciousness of character, and in personal 
responsibility ; for, without this faith, men will content them- 
selves with coddling their own worldly comfort, and turning 
every good cause adrift, while we shall be left without God and 
without hope in the world. 
Grorcre W. Jvuian. 








IV. 


THE READJUSTMENT OF VOCATIONS. 


Tue central fact in civil society is the division of labor. All 
social questions must be studied with reference to it. It is not 
wonderful that the first people that obtained an insight into its 
potency as a means of elevation of man over matter and over 
brute necessity, should have ascribed to it a divine origin and in- 
vented an elaborate code of laws to preserve it. Such is the caste 
system of India—the division of labor elevated to a divine ordina- 
tion, and the distinctions of caste from caste made as rigid as the 
distinctions of species from species among animals—indeed, more 
rigid than some Darwinians make them. 

Looked at from this point of view of caste as an apotheosis 
of the divison of labor, we may describe all human history, from 
India down to the United States, as a gradual emancipation from 
the tyranny of caste, the elimination of the element of social fate 
from the destiny of the individual. The progress of history is 
toward the point where birth shall not determine the destiny of 
the coming man. Society shall guarantee to all the possibility of 
a free career and the development of an ideal type of manhood. 

But in our reaction against caste we are apt to forget its rational 
basis—the fact that it represents the division of labor, which 
is the foundation of spiritual life. Only by means of social com- 
bination is man able to lift himself above the brute. Through 
and by means of society, man is able to add to his life as an indi- 
vidual—that is, as an animal—another and higher life—the life 
of his species—a spiritual life. The life of the individual is one 
of selfishness and immediate gratification ; but social life is every- 
where a devotion of the individual to the service of others, and, 
at the same time, a participation in the common fund of service 
thereby created. This will appear in a more detailed statement. 
Man shares with the lower animals—at least to some extent—the 
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wants of food, clothing, and shelter. An exclusive devotion to 
the gratification of these wants is slavery. The direct gratifi- 
cation itself is an animal function, and thoroughly selfish in its 
origin and in its object. But the social organism works a mir- 
acle of transformation here. It directs the energies of each and 
every individual away from himself, and causes him to labor for 
others. In return for his laber it allows him to participate in the 
common fund of production created by the labor of all as indi- 
viduals. Division of labor is thus the first great spiritual instru- 
mentality for the elevation of man above the selfishness of the 
life of the beast. Instead of laboring directly for his own gratiti- 
cation, the individual man shall work at a special vocation and 
produce, not what he needs for his direct consumption, but what 
his fellow-men need in society. This is the filter which eliminates 
brute selfishness. All men as individuals contribute their mites 
to the great aggregate which society stores up and displays in its 
market of the world. For his mite she gives to each individual a 
stamped token of general or universalized property, called money, 
and by this means he is enabled to procure, in such proportions 
as he wills, a certain definite amount of all the productions that 
the human race has contributed to the world’s market. 

His deed—the day’s labor—had been to produce a special 
article—a pair of boots, a pile of boards, a basket of fish. If 
directly appropriated for his own enjoyment, there would have 
been only an exercise of animal selfishness; but he plied his voca- 
tion for the benefit of others and not directly for himself. His 
labor for others is not animal selfishness. He has to prefer his 
general or universal self—the self of society or humanity—and to 
contribute his mite to its wants before he can receive his draft 
on the general market for the means to supply his varied wants. 
This device of society for purifying man from the selfishness of 
direct gratification, and for turning his direct labor into service 
of others and thus securing a preference of his general human 
self over his bodily animal self, is divine in its origin and pur- 
pose, and divine in its results. It is the true road to freedom 
from servitude to Nature. The steps to realize this freedom are 
these : 

1. First there comes by division of labor a concentration of all 
the powers of the individual upon his vocation, and hence the de- 
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velopment of deftness or skill. The vocation becomes permanent, 
and is no longer intermittent because of the season of the year or 
the change of human needs. With the development of skill 
come increase of productivity and progressive emancipation of 
man from physical drudgery. Each member of society produces 
ten times as much as he could have done as an isolated savage ; 
each member of society enjoys not only the productions of his 
immediate habitat and season and climate, but, through the medi- 
ation of the world’s market, he enjoys those of all parts of the 
globe—of all climates and all seasons. And he shares in the 
world’s productions at a far less expenditure of bodily strength 
than would have been necessary to him as a savage to secure the 
enjoyment of the scanty variety of his own habitat. 

2. But this is only the beginning of the fruition of society. 
Being compelled to combine with his fellow-men for bodily sub- 
sistence, he is educated by social intercourse. He must subdue his 
untamed appetites, and realize in himself a morally-ordered will. 
He communicates his individual experience to his fellows, and in 
turn receives a knowledge of the life-experience of others. Thus 
he becomes a moral person and acquires wisdom. 

3. In the distribution of food, clothing, and shelter, there is a 
miraculous increase in the amount of goods received in exchange, 
the individual giving his poor contribution and in turn being ad- 
mitted to the market of the world and sharing the products of 
all climes, and the labors of myriads of men. 

So, likewise, in the social interchange of the experience of 
mankind—the poor individual gets back for his beggarly crumb 
the aggregate experience of the human race preserved since the 
dawn of civilization and transmitted entire for each individual— 
without that division or diminution which is necessary in the 
realm of food, clothing, and shelter. 

The wisdom of the race is not diminished but increased by be- 
ing shared. This is the social realization of that deep mystery of 
religion—the doctrine of grace. The individual’s puny effort is 
scarcely more than a recognition of his dependence upon society, 
and his humble prayer to be permitted to participate in its 
bounty. 

What he receives as a so-called guid pro quo for his daily 
labor, transcends so immensely the amount of individual strength 
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realized in his own contribution as to render that in comparison a 
gift of free grace. 

Participation in a common life—the life of the social whole— 
is the essential characteristic of spiritual life as contradistin- 
guished from animal life ; the realization of the social life in firm, 
enduring institutions, and the elevation of all individuals into a 
conscious participation in this life, is the object of man as an ethi- 
cal being. . 

While seeking the gratification of physical wants—food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter—the institutions of society compel man not only 
to put on the form and semblance of disinterested service of 
others, but they compel him to spiritual intercommunication, and 
the moral and intellectual growth which results from it. 

In subduing his appetites and caprices for the sake of combi- 
nation with his fellow-men, the individual comes to realize the 
moral image which is in him as a possibility. In giving to his 
crude fancies and opinions such forms as make them intelligi- 
ble to other people, he comes to be a thinking being, and to know 
truth. 

The whole process of culture consists in availing one’s self of 
the experience of the race—the substitution of general forms of 
will, i. e., moral forms, for the caprice and arbitrariness of the 
natural (or savage) man—the reénforcing of the insight and 
knowledge gained from the experience of one individual by the 
experience and insight of all men in all ages. 

The social organism which renders this grand result possible 
is therefore founded on the division of labor. Bearing this in 
mind, let us now study the opposite tendency. ° 

Division of labor demands for its existence a population living 
in towns, and a prosperous commerce with the producers of raw 
material. Hence it happens that in a new settlement or an 
agricultural country, division of labor begins at a minimum, and 
grows only in proportion to the growth of towns and the rise of a 
flourishing commerce. 

The laborer cannot afford to isolate his work and concentrate 
all of his energies upon the production of a single thing, unless 
commerce will enable him to find a ready market for it, and fur- 
nish him in turn with the variety needed to supply his own wants. 

Hence the pioneer is the type of civilized man in whom is to 
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be found the farthest remove from the caste system. The hunter, 
the herdsman, the primitive farmer, for the most part produce 
their own food, clothing, and shelter. So it is with the adventur- 
ous Argonaut who seeks new gold-fields. The cramp of his guild 
or trade, which has perhaps grown strong in his blood by heredi- 
tary descent for twenty generations—as in the case of the Shef- 
field knife-grinders—is soon obliterated in his descendants settled 
in Australia or California. 

In the ripest forms of division of labor, the man degener- 
ates into an abstraction, as it were, of his total self—a shred of hu- 
manity. Losing all versatility he becomes a machine, and can 
perform his task with a minimum of intelligent concentration 
of mind. Here it happens that an extreme produces its own re- 
action. Division of labor produces great skill; this results in 
great productivity, and this again im competence and leisure for 
general culture. With general culture comes the capacity to de- 
vise means and instrumentalities to secure results. Hence pre- 
cisely at the point where man becomes the nearest like a machine, 
there occurs the opportunity most auspicious for the invention of 
unconscious machinery to supply his place. 

Having reduced, by minute division, the manipulation neces- 
sary in each process to its simplest form, it is possible with a rude 
device to make 62 of the forces of Nature perform this process, 
while the human machine is set entirely free as mere hand-laborer, 
and is retained merely as directive intelligence to supervise the 
machinery. 

The first rude devices of machinery are quickly replaced by 
others. better adapted for their work. But the most important 
thing to notice is that a synthetic or combining tendency mani- 
fests itself here. The secondary stage of machinery unites two 
or more simple machines into a complex one. Although con- 
tinued simplification goes on as regards the machinery for per- 
forming elementary processes, the combination of simple ma- 
chines into one is the important characteristic of progress. 

By the first series of machines—the simple ones which per- 
form only one process—there is already great gain in productivity. 
The mere hand-laborer is thrown out of employment—a few only 
of the most intelligent are retained as supervisors and directors 
of the machines. The art of “learning the trade” is also very 
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much simplified—the system of long apprenticeship is abolished. 
While it took seven years of laborious service by the old hand- 
process to acquire the delicacy of manipulation requisite to pro- 
duce the standard quality of manufacture, it now requires only a 
few weeks to learn to produce a better quality by the agency of 
a machine. It requires, however, greater breadth of intelligence. 
This result goes on with constant acceleration in connection with 
the second series of machines—those which combine simpler 
machines into complex ones. With this there is a still greater 
increase of productivity, and a much vaster exodus of human 
laborers no longer needed. There is likewise a process of change 
in the personnel of the laborers who are retained. The nearer 
to the primitive craftsman, the greater is the ascent of physi- 
eal strength and dexterity over mental cultivation and versatil- 
ity. But the more complex the machinery becomes, the greater 
becomes the versatility required, and the less important the 
physical strength and dexterity. Hence we find the tendency to 
employ women as laborers in the place of men in a greater 
variety of occupations. The broad contrast between the vocation 
of woman and that of man in the age of the greatest division 
of labor has, therefore, a tendency to vanish in our age of the 
invention of machinery. Woman no longer finds sole oceupa- 
tion for her versatility within the family circle, but enters the 
domain of civil society, and finds an increasing demand for 
her qualities of service—delicacy and versatility rather than 
strength and persistency. 

The outcome of this age of invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery is, therefore, seen to be perpetual elimination of the 
great multitude of least intelligent and least versatile laborers. 
With this, there is a continual increase of production also, and a 
consequent cheapening of the products. Looking at these results 
from a general point of view, one can see that man advances in 
the conquest of Nature—being able to utilize more and more of 
Nature, and becoming progressively capable of employing the 
forces of Nature in elaborating the matter of Nature. 

For all who investigate social problems and seek their solu- 
tion, the chief interest lies in this perpetual elimination (or throw- 
ing out of employment) of laborers from each guild or vocation, 
a process which keeps pace with the progress of invention. It is 
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not the preservation of caste that concerns us, but this frightful 
method of breaking it down. 

The laboring population, educated on the old basis of division 
of labor, learns its trade, and is able to earn a comfortable living 
at it. Hereditary descent of tendencies makes the children more 
skillful than the parents. But suddenly an invention is wrought 
out by some fertile mind which places in competition with the 
human machines a machine made of brass and iron, which can 
far excel in power of production and in uniformity of its quality 
the former. The adoption of the new machinery gives employ- 
ment to one in a hundred of the former laborers; a few, who 
have no other resource, struggle on in a vain attempt to compete 
with the new, but are soon forced to starve. There is no resource 
left for the many except to seek some other vocation. But the 
readjustment will not be found until after the pain resulting 
from poverty, disease, worry, and crime, has decimated their 
ranks. The laborers thus rudely jostled from their life-vocation 
are not the only ones who suffer. The pauper and criminal class 
share their punishment with the social whole that permits them 
to fall into temptation. Their life is anzesthetic in its effects upon 
them, and they endure their lot with little pain, while the rest of 
society is keenly sensitive to the wounds inflicted by these unfor- 
tunates. 

In view of the evils at present caused by the necessity of re- 
adjustment of vocations, we ask, “ What is the remedy?” 

Leaving out of view the modifying influences of trade and 
finance, the various ameliorations and reliefs afforded by chari- 
ties and noble benefactions, it must be evident that there are two 

-great remedies: the first, that of affording facilities for migra- 
tion; the second, that of educating the people to versatility and 
easy readjustment of vocation. Neither of these remedies is 
sufficient by itself. Migration is necessary and desirable under 
all cireumstances. This we have seen from the fact that inven- 
tion has diminished, and constantly diminishes, the number re- 
quired to perform a given amount of manufacturing or exchange. 
There is increase also of production of the raw material, but in- 
vention does not so readily affect that department of industry. 
Large numbers of people, cast on shore by the fluctuations of 
mechanic industry, must seek new homes on the border-land. 
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Sometimes there are special political and financial perturba- 
tions which heighten the necessity for this movement. Such 
special causes we have ourselves witnessed in this country. Thir- 
teen years ago our productive industry received a shock by the 
sudden conversion of the energies of a million of able-bodied 
men from the arts of war to the arts of peace—from the arts of 
destruction to the arts of production. So great and so sudden a 
change could not transpire without disastrous consequences to 
civil and political society. 

Physicians tell us that the sudden healing of long-seated 
chronic diseases is apt to overthrow the health. Dyspepsia thus 
cured may result in consumption, or in heart-disease. By the 
recently much-discussed law of the transmutation of energies, it 
would be expected that the sudden removal of obstacles, upon 
which the larger part of the organic energies had been gradually 
concentrated, would be liable to divert these energies to some 
other parts of the system, and for a while arouse it to preter- 
natural activity, in a brief period to be followed by reaction and 
disease. 

During our civil war there had been going on a development 
of the application of machinery to productive industry such as 
we had never before witnessed. In 1865 the products of indrs- 
try, as furnished by our people, far surpassed the aggregate of 
production in 1860, This happened when the energies of two 
millions of able-bodied men were utterly withdrawn from useful 
labor. These two millions of men were not merely non-pro- 
ducers, they were destroyers, on the grandest scale, of the fruits 
of industry. There is no waste like that of war. It is confla- 
gration heightened by the assistance of human fury. Where 
there was such a waste there was a corresponding demand for the 
products of industry, and the remnant of laborers felt a demand 
for their services such as they had not until now experienced. 
It was like the upward suction in the vortex of a tornado. Per- 
sons who, in ordinary times of peace, had not found themselves 
able to elbow their way into comfortable subsistence, now could 
amass wealth without great seeking for opportunities. The 
aid of human industry by labor-saving machinery gave to the 
popular mind a consciousness of the invincible might of spirit 
over Nature, and over the accidents of history which prevent 
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individual and social progress; even the most despairing con- 
servatives began to give way to the intoxication, and become vio- 
lent radicals. 

In 1865 the waste of products of industry by war suddenly 
ceased, and at the same time a million of strong men returned to 
peaceful industry and augmented the national productions, while 
the home market for those productions had, in a large measure, 
decreased by the cessation of war. For yet a few years manu- 
facturing industry exerted itself by means of its immense ac- 
cumulation of capital to find new markets at home and abroad. 
It built forty thousand miles of new railway, and thus created 
transit facilities in advance of the actual demands of society. 

This struggle ended with the financial crash of 1873. The 
distant consumers, newly reached by the railroad and made par- 
ticipators in the commercial exchange of raw material for manu- 
factured products (the great social industrial process that unites 
all civilized mankind), became distrustful and ceased to buy the 
merchant’s wares ; the backwoodsmen and agricultural population 
returned to supplying their wants with home-made productions. 
Then the era of financial disaster set in—it lasts still—and the 
rapidly-made fortunes of the eras of prosperity are being as rapidly 
dissipated. 

The tides of migration, which were high before 1860, had 
nearly ceased to flow in 1873, and an actual return of emigrants 
had set in. There was no work for the new laborer. Even a 
small return of emigrants operates disastrously upon the older 
communities. It effects the twofold result of diminishing the 
market for its productions and of overstocking its supply of 
laborers; this causes hard times and depression in the hopes 
of the people; enforced idleness and beggary, loss of self-respect, 
and crime, continue to increase in such a condition of affairs. 
The effects of migration, on the other hand, are these : 

1. Those who migrate to the wilderness have constant em- 
ployment for all their time; they must build houses and break 
up the soil; they are stimulated to their best efforts because every 
stroke of work tells; they see every week before their eyes the 
results of last week’s toil. 

2. Before they migrated they were working on half-time, 
perhaps; they had lost their property, and were compelled to see 
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their weekly toil yield small visible results. There were drudgery 
and discomfort in their old home—now there are enterprise and 
hope, here in the new settlement. 

3. Again, the effect of migration is good at both ends of the 
line. The old community was overstocked with labor, and there 
was too little demand for its products. After the migration has 
taken place, there is more work for each person to do in the old 
community; hence wages rise there, and enterprise increases ; 
moreover, the demand for productions increases by reason of the 
market created in the new settlements on the border-land. 

There is as much excitement and romance attending the 
formation of a new settlement as there is in attending a hunting- 
party, a voyage of exploration, or a crusade. The feeling of dis- 
covery ; the spectacle of wealth created out of crude possibilities ; 
the realization of the mighty power which the social bond gives 
to the individual in his contest with Nature—all these gladden the 
hearts of the new settlers. They see their land increase in value 
manifold within a few weeks. Property is increased in value 
by the mere fact of the presence of people far more than by the 
actual amount of physical labor expended on it. 

Migration is the great available means of present readjust- 
ment of vocations. It says to the citizen who falls out of his 
place in the line of productive industry: “Go to the foot of the 
line and begin again. Engage in the exciting task of building 
up civilization in an empty wilderness, and you and your children 
shall thrive once more.” The tonic effect of a residence on the 
border-land is so potent that it deserves to be applied as a remedy 
in numerous social distempers. In fact, a regular circulation 
should be kept up between the centre and circumference. A 
border-land is a perennial incident to civilization ; no matter how 
large the circle of civilization, the pioneer-process is always to be 
found on its cireumference. 

But migration does not solve the question definitively ; in- 
deed, migration itself presupposes some versatility obtained by 
general theoretical culture of the schools. It is obvious that the 
best chances will be for that immigrant who comes with a knowl- 
edge of school-leaiaing. Education is manifestly the most po- 
tent means of preparing in advance for the ready readjustment of 
the laborer in a new vocation. Any general preparation of the 
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laborer for his calling will give him versatility, and contribute te 
his ability to adapt himself to whatever change may transpire in 
his fortunes. The general education begun in our common 
schools, and continued in our academies, high-schools, and col- 
leges, is undoubtedly capable of the widest practical application, 
and best fits one for readjusting his vocation in life. The more 
special the education the less it fits the individual for this change. 
But we must not conclude from this that branches less general 
in their nature than those ordinarily taught in our schools should 
not be introduced into the curriculum—quite the contrary. 
While claiming that the studies of our common schools are the 
most practical of elementary studies, it is possible to introduce 
disciplines which point to mechanical vocations, without in the 
least injuring the old course of study. 

Industrial education—specially so called—has or should have 
its place in our common schools and high-schools as an additional 
safeguard against disaster in the process of readjustment, which 
must go on uninterrupted among the American laboring-popula- 
tion. It should partly precede and partly follow, as well as ac- 
company, the general course of study in the common school : 

1. There is first a most carefully-devised scheme, laying a 
foundation for industrial skill in general, before the pupil is ma- 
ture enough to take up the studies of the general curriculum of 
the common school. Froebel’s Kindergarten takes the child at 
four years of age—while his muscles are yet unformed—and 
disciplines them in such a way that they will have for all after- 
life the special development which gives skill in manipulation. 
While it does not neglect the child’s imagination nor his manners, 
it lays a good foundation for skill in the use of the hand and eye, 
and in the first theoretical steps in form and number. 

2. Drawing is the chief industrial study in the common school 
proper; and, if taught thoroughly in all its departments, it will 
nearly suffice for the general training of the hand and eye, such 
as is indispensable in most of the arts and trades. 

3. Finally, the institution called “school-shops” creates ver- 
satility within the range of mechanical industries. It is in this 
“school-shop” that the pupil learns the theory and practice of 
tools in general ; and a boy well trained in a “school-shop” would 
learn the mysteries of a special trade in a month, and would 
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go forth into the world of industry able to readjust himself if 
any untoward accident happened to his special vocation. 

Although art-education is allied to industrial education, the 
two are not identical ; art-education is the training which fits one 
for the appreciation and production of the beautiful—as ornament 
or as free art. It is obvious that a large portion of the labor 
set free by the increased productivity of new mechanical inven- 
tions should not be forced to migrate, but should remain and 
devote itself to the ornamentation of the manufactured prod- 
ucts. Further elaboration, higher degree of finish, should add 
greatly to the market value without increasing the bulk. This is 
the process described as the enhancing of values by mixing brains 
with the manufactured products. To add beauty to mere use 
increases the market value. The money paid for ornament is as- 
tonishingly out of proportion to that paid for mere use. The 
retention at home here in the United States of the money sent 
abroad to France, England, or Italy, for various forms of orna- 
ment would go far to enrich those superfluous workmen who fall 
out of their vocations by reason of inability to adapt themselves 
to changes. 

With a perfect system of readjustment of vocations, it is ob- 
vious that the progress of mechanic invention brings with it 
emancipation from physical labor, and the opportunity for each 
and all to ascend in the direction of those vocations having for 
their end the direct ministration to the spiritual wants of man. 
The artisan will give place for the artist in each department of 
industry. The voeations devoted to obtaining natural produc- 
tions, to their elaboration (manufacturing), to their exchange and 
distribution, and to the public protection, are destined to employ 
mankind in a gradually decreasing ratio; while those vocations 
which are devoted to human nurture and education, to the Church, 
to the reflection of human life through artistic and literary pro- 
ductions, and to pure science, will be followed by an increasing 
number of people. 


. Wim T. Harris. 





























V. 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


Tue recent changes in the New York Custom-House, where 
more than seventy per cent. of our customs revenue is collected, 
have brought again to the front reform in the civil service, and 
present a new phase in its progress. 

In December last the Senate refused, by the vote (as reported) 
of thirty-one to twenty-five, to confirm the nomination as Col- 
lector of the late Theodore Roosevelt of honored memory, who 
was understood to be in perfect accord with the President’s 
policy, in place of General Chester A. Arthur, who had been 
Collector since 1871, and who was known to regard it with less 
approval. That vote of the Senate, whatever the ‘varying mo- 
tives that induced it, blocked the President’s plan by placing him 
in the position of a » neral whose corps-commanders were in sym- 
pathy with the enemy, and openly at variance with their chief. 

The exercise by the President, since the adjournment of the 
Senate, of his constitutional right to remove and appoint during 
a recess, has given him for the first time in New York a Col- 
lector of his own choice: and the appointment shows that his 
temporary acquiescence in the rejection of Mr. Roosevelt implied 
neither alarm nor indifference, least of all an abandonment of his 
pledges. 

His appointment of General Merritt and Colonel Burt will 
hardly be cited to prove that “want of will-power” which has 
been so freely attributed to Mr. Hayes by his enemies, and per- 
haps sometimes by his impatient friends. It has encouraged, on 
the contrary, the high hope that the velvet glove conceals the 
iron hand; and that with the gentle courtesy of the President 
is blended the firm resolve, in view of the temper and strength 
of the opposition both Republican and Democratic, to exert his 
constitutional authority, during the remainder of his term, with 
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a prompt and judicious vigor that may redeem past mistakes 
and past delays, and secure, however severe the struggle, the due 
execution of the laws and the honest collection of the national 
revenue. 

But the task of the President—who is happily free from sus- 
picion of aiming at a second term—involves the permanent re- 
form of the service; and that requires congressional legislation 
to secure appointments by merit, and a tenure dependent on 
good behavior. 

This work, therefore, for which but two and a half years are 
left to the Administration, demands all the tact and skill of the 
President and of the statesmen who compose the cabinet, to en- 
list the representatives of the culture, the commerce, and the in- 
dustry of the country in a common effort, to prevent the Govern- 
ment from hopelessly degenerating into an oligarchy of politi- 
cians, maintaining themselves by patronage and plunder. 

The honorable and intelligent members of both Houses must 
recognize the exigencies and dangers that confront us. They 
know that our Indian troubles, with their waste of heroic life and 
treasure, result from the peculations and bad faith of our own 
agents. They are aware that the terrible burdens imposed by 
the civil war have been year by year increased by official folly, 
imbecility, and crime. They see the popular discontent threaten- 
ing disorder and the Commune, stimulated by the thought that 
the hard sufferings of the poor are intensified by the wrongful 
conversion of the Government to the enrichment of its partisans. 

Our honest and patriotic Congressmen, whatever their politics 
or preferences, may well hasten to unite in some effective scheme 
to protect the civil service from spoliation and collusion; espe- 
cially when they recall the picture presented by Colonel Mosby, 
who, anticipating the possible return of the Democrats to power, 
said that they would come to Washington “as fierce as famine 
and as hungry as the grave!” 

The question of reform in the New York Custom-House, 
whatever its special interests, which can hardly be exaggerated, 
for that city and State, concerns the whole country in connection 
with our imports, exports, duties, and revenue ; and its bearings 
extend to the entire civil service. 

Astute observers are agreed that it cannot be excluded from 
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the presidential canvass; and that, whatever other issues may 
present themselves, the question how far the Republican party, 
under President Hayes, has honestly fulfilled the pledges which 
it gave at Cincinnati, is one that cannot be avoided ; and for that 
party it would seem clear that the only possibility of success rests 
upon its fidelity to the work of reform. 

The position of the President was defined in his note to Mr. 
Secretary Sherman, May 26, 1877: 

“T concur with the Commission in their recommendations. It is 
my wish that the collection of the revenue should be free from 
partisan control, and organized on a strictly business basis, with the 
same guarantees for efficiency and fidelity in the selection of the 
chief and subordinate officers that would be required by a prudent 
merchant. Party leaders should have no more influence in appoint- 
ments than other equally respectable citizens. No assessments for 
political purposes on officers should be allowed. No useless officer 
or employé should be retained. No officer should be required or 
permitted to take part in the management of political organizations, 
caucuses, conventions, or election campaigns. Their right to vote 
and to express their views on public questions, either orally or 
through the press, is not denied, provided it does not interfere with 
the discharge of their official duties.” 


The counter-views of Collector Arthur appear from his let- 
ter, in November, 1877, to Mr. Secretary Sherman, reviewing 
the first four reports of the Investigating Commission. Before 
quoting the letter, it may assist in a survey of the political situa- 
tion on this subject, to recall some of the features of the civil 
service at the close of the Democratic and pro-slavery régime 
in 1861, and of the fluctuations of civil-service reform during 
the rule of the Republican party for the last seventeen years. 
Events with us move rapidly, and, with the lessons they should 
teach, are too rapidly forgotten. Our countrymen do not always 
appreciate the importance of preserving an accurate memory of 
political events as they occur, and of recognizing in the depart- 
ment of facts and statistics what Sir George Lewis calls “the 
entrance and propylea to polities.” 

Our recollections of Mr. Buchanan’s Administration are con- 
nected with the desperate attempt to force slavery into Kansas ; 
and later, when the rebellion came, the bad faith on the part of 
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the Administration toward the people of the United States, when 
the Treasury was emptied, forts, arsenals, and navy-yards, were 
surrendered, arms and munitions stolen and destroyed, and our 
little navy scattered and disabled—presenting a picture of govern- 
mental treachery unrivaled in its extent and unapproachable in 
the darkness of its shadows. That picture, so vividly recalled by 
the name of Buchanan, has dimmed the memory of the official 
corruption under his Administration, which had previously startled 
the American people, and aroused the wonder of the world. 

In the teeth of the Constitution, of the law of the land, and 
the sentiment of Christendom, the African slave-trade was re- 
opened beneath the spire of Trinity, on so large a scale that New 
York presently became, in the words of the London Zimes, “ the 
greatest slave-trade mart in the world.” The New York World 
of July 31, 1860, declared that “nearly a hundred slavers have 
been fitted out from this port within the last eighteen months ;” 
and Mr. Seward, in the Senate, admitted that the African slave- 
trade was an American trade, and that its root was in the city of 
New York. 

Passing the period of the war, we find that the scum of ve- 

nality and corruption had come largely to the surface, while the 
country, exhausted by its struggles, reposed in the confidence of 
success. When, in 1868, General Grant was called from the com- 
mand of the army to the Executive chair, so thoroughly unsatis- 
factory had become the condition of the civil service that in his 
second message he said, “The elevation and the purification of 
the civil service of the Government will be hailed with approval 
by the whole people of the United States.” 

In March, 1871, a law was enacted authorizing the President, 
with the aid of persons selected by himself, to put in operation 
rules and regulations for carrying a civil-service reform into ef- 
fect. The Commission appointed was headed by the Hon. George 
William Curtis, and their report announced a loss of startling 
magnitude when it said, “ It is calculated, by those who have made 
a careful study of all the facts, that one-fourth of the revenue 
of the United States is annually lost in the collection.” In De- 
cember, 1871, the report was transmitted to Congress by special 
message; and the President said, “If left to me, without further 
congressional action, the rules presented by the Commission, under 
the reservation already mentioned, will be faithfully executed.” 
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Congress approved the rules reported by making an appro- 
priation ; the power of civil-service reform in the canvass was 
recognized by the Republican, the Liberal Republican, the Dem- 
ocratic, and the National Reform Conventions; and, after the 
success of the Republicans with their repeated pledges, there 
came the abandonment of the work by the President, and the 
consequent resignation of Mr. Curtis. 

What General Grant’s reform might have done for the country, 
had he maintained in the cabinet the same tenacity he had shown 
in the field, is a question which, perhaps, future historians will ask. 
What his abandonment of reform did for the party which had 
chosen him as its chief, history teaches us to-day, and the record 
is significant : 

Grant in 1868 had 214 electoral votes, Seymour 71. 
Grant “ 1872 “ 286 “ Greeley (dead). 
Hayes “ 1876 “ 185 = Tilden 184. 

The Republican majority of 143 votes in 1868 came down to 
a majority of one in 1876, although it is but fair to say that ex- 
pert politicians attribute a part of this loss—some fix it at forty 
votes—to intimidation and violence in the Southern States. 

Why President Grant made a surrender so disappointing to 
the hopes of the nation, so fraught with evil to the country, so 
ruinous to the Republican party, and so fatal to his own fame, 
has never been satisfactorily explained. “The humiliating truth 
is,” said Mr. Eaton, “that the defeat and abandonment of the 
civil-service rules was without justifiable excuse, involved a breach 
of public pledges, and was a national disgrace.” 

After that abandonment, eminent men who had been associated 
with the Republicans for years passed over to the ranks of the 
Democracy, whose chief, Governor Tilden, declared that “the 
question of honest administration and the question of securing 
official accountability were the great questions of the future.” 

A striking glance at some of the less pleasing features of the 
country at this period was given by Mr. Senator Hoar, whose 
ability, scholarship, and character, for a time, lent dignity to the 
cabinet of General Grant. In the impeachment of General 
Belknap for corrupt practices as Secretary of War, the Senator 
said: “ My own public life has been a very brief and insignificant 
one, extending little beyond the duration of a single term of 
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senatorial office. But in that brief period I have seen five judges 
of a high court of the United States driven from oftice by threats 
of impeachment for corruption and maladministration. I have 
heard the taunt from friendliest lips that when the United States 
presented herself in the East to take part with the civilized world 
in generous competition in the arts of life, the only product in 
which she surpassed all others beyond question was her corrup- 
tion. I have seen, in the State in the Union foremost in power 
and wealth, four judges of her courts impeached for corruption, 
and the administration of her chief city become a disgrace and 
a by-word throughout the world. I have seen the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in the House, now a distin- 
guished member of this court, rise in his place and demand the ex- 
pulsion of four of his associates, for making sale of their official 
privilege of selecting the youths to be educated at our great mil- 
itary school. When the greatest railroad of the world, binding 
together this continent and uniting the two seas which wash our 
shores, was finished, I have seen our national triumph and exulta- 
tion turned to bitterness and shame by the unanimous reports of 
three committees of Congress—two of the House and one here— 
that every step of that mighty enterprise had been taken in fraud. 
I have heard in highest places the shameless doctrines avowed, 
by men grown old in public office, that the true way by which 
power should be gained in the republic is to bribe the people 
with the offices created for their service ; and that the true end 
for which it should be used when gained is the promotion of self- 
ish ambition, and the gratification of personal revenge. I have 
heard that suspicion haunts the footsteps of the trusted compan- 
ions of the President. 

“These things have passed into history. The Hallam or the 
Tacitus or the Sismondi or the Macaulay who writes the annals 
of our time, will record them with his inexorable pen.” 

The sadly solemn warning of the Senator of Massachusetts 
has been echoed from beyond the sea. 

“The high offices of the gtate,” said the London Quarterly 
Review, “have been largely filled by such adventurers as we de- 
scribed ; hence the corruption, the sale of offices, the unblushing 
bribery which have fixed an indelible stigma upon the Adminis- 
tration of General Grant.” 
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“ Personally,” said the Wineteenth Century, after referring to 
some of the scandals of Grant’s second term—the Washington 
ring, the accessories of the whiskey ring, and the complicity with 
fraud in the War Department—* personally, the character of the 
Administration sank lower and lower.” 

The Fortnightly Review, drawing a distinction generously 
stated, and not to be overlooked, said, “ The corruption and 
general discredit which lowered the reputation of the United 
States under the Administration of General Grant were alarming, 
but they were certainly not the outcome of any corruption in the 
nation at large.” 

Here is the idea, confidently stated by General Grant, that 
the American people desire the elevation and purification of 
the civil service; and that idea was embodied in the platform 
on which Mr. Hayes was nominated and elected. The President 
took his seat in March, 1877, and during the next month of 
April Mr. Secretary Sherman organized a Commission to exam- 
ine into the New York Custom-House, composed of Messrs. 
John Jay, Lawrence Turnure, and J. H. Robinson. Their sit- 
tings after the first two or three days were held in public, and 
the testimony taken was more or less fully reported and com- 
mented upon. The examination was conducted chiefly by Mr. 

tobinson, the learned and experienced Assistant Solicitor of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Turnure, the well-known and accomplished 
member of the firm of Moses Taylor & Co.; and the familiarity 
of these gentlemen with the minutest details of the service con- 
tributed to the ease and thoroughness of the investigation. The 
Secretary, while indicating the subjects of the inquiry, advised 
the Commission that the object of their appointment was “ not 
to examine into the conduct of the present officers, but into the 
present system.” This instruction enabled the Commission to 
receive the officers with frank courtesy, not as men on whom 
they were to sit in judgment, but as gentlemen conversant with 
the workings of the system, and able and willing to favor the 
Commission with their suggestions for its improvement. 

The Secretary had asked the heads of the departments to give 
the Commission their cordial assistance in pursuing the inquiries. 
Such assistance and advice were courteously and constantly 
given by the Collector, as well as by the Naval Officer, the Sur- 
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veyor, the Appraiser, deputy-collectors, heads of departments, and 
chief clerks; so that, of some ninety witnesses, about seventy 
were custom-house officials and experts; and the appendices to 
the reports contain various documents furnished by the Collector, 
with the exception of one which General Arthur speaks of as 
having been suppressed, but which miscarried on its way to Mr. 
Robinson at Washington. The Commission had also the benefit 
of suggestions made privately and in letters from more than two 
hundred mercantile firms, whose names they were not at liberty 
to quote; but the chief facts on which they based the reports, re- 
viewed by the Collector, were furnished by that gentleman and 
his leading associates. 

These conspicuous features of the investigation seem, curi- 
ously enough, to have escaped General Arthur’s recollection 
when he suggests in his letter that the Commission “were in 
effect sitting in judgment ” upon the chief officers of the customs ; 
when he complains that “no opportunity was given to cross-ex- 
amine the witnesses or to show the spirit which animated them ;” 
and when he complains again that the Commission had failed to 
furnish him with evidence “of misconduct on the part of any 
subordinates.” All three suggestions are disposed of by the plain 
instructions of Mr. Secretary Sherman. 

General Arthur further remarks that “a reference to the 
testimony will show, however, that the prominent and honorable 
merchants of this port made no complaints against the adminis- 
tration of the laws during the last five years.” But this asser- 
tion seems a little broad, for General Arthur will hardly pretend 
to exclude from the class of “ prominent and honorable mer- 
chants” the gentlemen who represented “the American silk- 
trade,” or those who appeared for the “ National Pottery Asso- 
ciation ;” or the Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, and the distinguished 
representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, led by the Hon. 
Jackson 8. Schultz, who so ably addressed the Commission on be- 
half of that venerable and influential body. The gentlemen of 
the Chamber, while explaining the defects in our system, re- 
marked that the “ customs service of Great Britain assists the mer- 
chant in every way it can, while ours purposely obstructs and 
hinders.” They alluded to the “ estrangement” which at present 
exists, and they said that “the efforts of the Commission were 
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looked to to bring about a better state of feeling between the 
merchants and the Government.” 

As to complaints from individual merchants, the disposition 
so frankly exhibited by the Collector to subject witnesses whose 
testimony might be displeasing to cross-examination and impeach- 
ment of their motives, may sufficiently explain the fact that so 
large a number of merchants whose names would be recognized 
far and wide as “ prominent and honorable,” and who were ready 
to aid in a reform of the system, preferred to submit their state- 
ments and suggestions in the form of confidential letters to the 
Commission of the Government or to that of the Chamber. 

The Collector without specification suggests that the testimony 
“wholly fails to bear out the sweeping and general allegations of 
the Commission,” and he gives his idea of a correct civil service, 
in which he includes permanence in office, promotion, and prompt 
punishment of misconduct, but from which he omits at least 
three heads which may be regarded as essential, to wit : 

1. The ascertained qualification of each official for his partic- 
ular post. 

2. His ascertained good character. 

3. The responsibility of each chief of a bureau for the con- 
duct of his subordinates. He then says, “I challenge comparison 
with any department of the Government, and maintain that civil- 
service reform has been more faithfully observed and more thor- 
oughly carried out in the New York Custom-House than in any 
other branch or department of the Governmcnt, either under the 
present or any past Administration.” That challenge, which in 
view of facts developed in the custom-house has an extraordi- 
nary significance, should secure an equally thorough investigation 
in each department to discover and correct errors of administra- 
tion and immoral methods, and to terminate the dangerous con- 
trol of outside politicians. 

Two financial points in the custom-house to which the Com- 
mission addressed themselves were, first the cost, and then the loss 
in the collection of the revenue. 

The interesting statistics furnished by General Arthur on the 
first point showed that the cost of collection on our total impor- 
tations, which he had declared “the only way to estimate the per- 
centage,” was more than three times as great as in France, more 
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than four times as great as in Germany, and nearly five times as 
great as in Great Britain: the percentage being—United States, 
1.33 ; France, .87; Germany, .30; and Great Britain, .27. It next 
appeared that while the cost of collecting our customs revenue 
was four times as great as in Germany, our loss in its collection 
was probably twice as large as the net customs revenue of that 
- great empire. 

President Grant’s Commission, as already stated, estimated the 
loss at twenty-five per cent. In 1877 Secretary Sherman’s Com- 
mission were assured at the Chamber of Commerce, on what was 
said to be “competent authority,” that the loss had risen to forty 
per cent.; and the same opinion is attributed to General Butler, 
of Massachusetts. No encouragement was given for a hope of in- 
creasing strictness for the prevention of fraud, by Mr. Collector 
Arthur’s statement that the diminished seizures under the law of 
1874 “represent a loss of many millions to the Government 
caused by the comparative safety of those who are undertaking 
and accomplishing great frauds.” 

Assuming the annual receipts from customs to be $150,000,000, 
the actual loss if only twenty-five per cent. would be $50,000,000, 
and the loss if forty per cent. would be $100,000,000, Taking 
the receipts at New York alone at $108,000,000, the loss at 
twenty-five per cent. would be $36,000,000, and at forty per cent. 
it would be $72,000,000. 

General Arthur admits that great frauds are being undertaken 
and accomplished in the New York Custom-House ; and now comes 
the interesting question, How far are the losses of revenue due 
to the existing system of appointment at the request of political 
leaders and associations throughout the country!—a system 
which the Commission pronounced unsound in principle, danger- 
ous and demoralizing in practice, and calculated to perpetuate 
official ignorance, inefficiency, and corruption. The explanation 
given by the late Collector of this system discloses a conscions- 
ness of the dangerous characters which it admits to the service, 
and his anxiety to escape the responsibility for the character of 
the force by transferring that responsibility to the irresponsible 
politicians who share the patronage of the customs. 

General Arthur was quoted by the Commission as saying, “ If 
among the ten thousand applications I find it possible to comply 
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with such a request, I make the appointment, and the persons for 
whom it is made bear their proportion of the responsibility for 
the character of the force.” 

General Arthur did not explain by what rule of law or canon 
of common-sense this grave responsibility was divided—what 
proportion rested on the Collector, and what on the nominating 
politician in Pennsylvania or Iowa; nor how under the Constitu- 
tion and laws these politicians could be invested with the respon- 
sibility for the subordinate officers of the Government; nor how, 
if the force be bad, it could help the country, or the custom-house, 
or the Goverrment, to say that the responsibility rests on irre- 
sponsible and unknown parties. 

One self-evident inconvenience attending this mode of ap- 
pointment, viz., that the Government is exposed to the admission 
of bad men, he distinctly admits. General Arthur says in his 
letter, “ Unfit men may of course in this way procure appoint- 
ments; but,” he adds, “they are soon eliminated.” The sort of 
men who procure appointments was in part shown by his evi- 
dence as quoted by the Commission in regard to complaints from 
one department, that of the Surveyor, in which General Arthur 
said of the complaints: “Some are for inefficiency, some for 
neglect of duty, some for inebriety, and some for improper con- 
duct in various ways; some for want of integrity, and some for 
accepting bribes.” 

In regard to the acceptance of bribes, General Arthur sug- 
gests that “the Commission obtained no evidence.” But he had 
intimated in his letter of May 17, 1877, that the practice was ex- 
tenuated as having “existed for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ;” and Mr. Surveyor Sharpe admitted, without qualification, 
that the law against the acceptance of bribes was “a dead letter.” 

General Arthur says, “ The Commission quote the testimony 
of myself and the Surveyor as to the complaints, but remember 
to forget to add my further statement that all such complaints 
were investigated and acted upon.” The manner in which such 
complaints were sometimes acted upon, after they were investi- 
gated, is certainly worthy of remark. Mr. Isaac D. Balch, chief 
clerk of the Ninth Division, testified that he had made com- 
plaints against two clerks, and they had been punished by re- 
moval to another department, with an increase of pay. 
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Mr. Surveyor Sharpe threw a flood of light upon the custom- 
house meaning of “ elimination” in the case of unfit men, such 
for instance as a defrauder of the revenue, who might chance to 
have a powerful and sturdy backer. He said: “I had within the 
last two weeks a letter from a gentleman holding a high official 
position, in regard to an officer whom he knew to have been 
dropped three times from the service for cause. He had also 
been to see me about him, and the last time he came he admitted 
to me that he had been engaged in defrauding the revenue; and 
yet he writes me, asking my attention to the case, requesting his 
appointment.” 

The Commission had been told by General Sharpe that the 
very important duty of the Government was sometimes intrusted 
to men of whom nothing was known when they came; and from 
the Appraiser’s department came the complaint, that their delicate 
and responsible work was given to men who knew better how 
to hoe and to plough. But this little story of the Surveyor is in- 
teresting as showing the practical working of the appointment 
system in a case of a known thief, who was three times appointed 
to office, three times “eliminated” for cause, and a fourth time 
pressed, in at least two interviews and by letter, for reappointment 
by a high official cognizant of his guilt! Without knowing his 
name, or that of his patron, or what offices he had filled, with 
what chances of collusion and spoils, or what services or reward 
he rendered to the party or its leaders for such steadfast support 
under trying circumstances, the facts, so simply told by the Sur- 
veyor, may justly command attention. Mr. Collector Arthur 
seems to have seen in the incident nothing unusual—nothing to 
call for a single word of remark or explanation. But so striking 
an illustration of a system which admits the introduction and 
reintroduction among the honorable employés of the customs ser- 
vice of an experienced thief, goes far to explain the maladminis- 
tration, the loss of revenue, and the injury to merchants. 

The effect of habit upon opinion, and the approval heretofore 
given at Washington to the use of the custom-house as a partisan 
machine, to supply funds for elections and places for “the boys,” 
help to interpret the cheerful view taken by the managers of the 
system as developed by General Arthur and his associates, which 
the President proposes to reform. When appointments are made 
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not on the integrity and capacity of the appointee, but on the politi- 
cal influence and needs of the appointer, irregularities must come, 
of course; and Mr. Naval Officer Cornell philosophically remarks 
in his note on violations of law by the acceptance of gratuities 
and complicity in frauds, “The clerks are but human, and when- 
ever there is a coincidence of temptation, frailty, and opportu- 
nity, there can naturally be but one result.” No reason appears 
why the management of the customs, when honestly placed on a 
business footing, should not be as effective and satisfactory as that 
of the post-oftice under Mr. James; and it can hardly escape 
notice at Washington that the opponents of reform rest chiefly 
on the hope that the President may be induced to make or per- 
mit appointments that will give color to their charge, that the cry 
of reform is only to delude the people, while the Government 
uses its patronage to subserve individual ambition. 

Since the jobbery under the Grant Administration, at home 
and abroad, has become the subject of critical scrutiny, a rather 
elaborate effort has been made, combining with the skill of man 
the wit of woman, to justify or palliate official venality in the 
present, by historic precedents gathered from the past. It is un- 
happily easy to find abundant instances of the breach, by eminent 
culprits, of the eighth commandment, as of nearly all the rest, 
even in our own brief annals. Such examples, however, as Lord 

sacon suggested, are a spurious progeny of time, not its legiti- 
mate offspring, having the right of hereditary descent; and apol- 
ogists for the perversion of governmental trusts to the purposes 
of ambitious leaders and their personal adherents find it difficult 
to invest with even a semblance of respectability what Burke 
rightly calls the “ reptile vices.” 

One case referred to by Senator Hoar forcibly illustrates the 
world-wide national humiliation that may result from unfit ap- 
pointments made from other motives than the interest of the 
country ; and, when the Vienna record shall be permitted to see 
the light, it will show the means to which the Government, after 
breaking its pledge to civil-service reform, was induced to resort, 
to avoid the responsibility for its acts, and to mislead the people 
whose interest and honor it had betrayed. The brief virtue ex- 
hibited in the suspension of the Commission when it was known 
that its management was corrupt, yielded to the demand that the 
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Government should, after the report of the investigation, reward 
the management which it had condemned. Then came the sup- 
pression of the record, its mutilation and perversion, the substi- 
tution in the synopsis of “ it is not proven,” for the words of the 
text “it is next proven ”—a change that recalls Hamlet’s “’Tis as 
easy as lying.’ Then came also the formulation and publication 
by the Government of a charge impugning the integrity of 
Messrs. Cannon, Roosevelt, and Spang, who had accepted the 
President’s appointment as temporary commissioners, and who, 
by their skill, industry, devotion, and tact, had rendered the 
greatest service to the country. 

Mr. Gladstone once quoted in the House of Commons the 
retort of Prince Henry to Falstaff : 

“‘ These lies are like the father that begot them, 
Gross as a mountain, open, palpable.” 

But, were it desired to characterize fittingly the sort of loyal- 
ty exhibited by the Government toward the gentlemen who 
faithfully executed its orders at Vienna, it would puzzle even 
Mr. Gladstone to find in the English tongue a suitable expression. 

President Hayes has succeeded to the contest for civil-service 
reform, and finds himself confronted on every side with the “ mis- 
takes ” that followed General Grant’s abandonment of his pledges, 
and which point the words of Burke, “Interested timidity dis- 
graces as much in the cabinet as personal timidity in the field.” 

Relieved from a grave embarrassment, the Government has at 
last the power to purify the customs service in accord with its 
own order, and in so doing to advance commerce, to save mill- 
ions of revenue, and to raise the tone of political morality. 
In a fair and fearless scrutiny of all the departments, the unearth- 
ing and abolition of illegal practices, the removal of unfit officials, 
the establishment of an exact discipline, excluding improper in- 
fluences and unauthorized dictation, and placing the business of 
the Government on a business footing, the Government will com- 
mand the hearty approval of the better classes of our people. 
They desire to see in the President the bold and vigorous leader, 
wise, confident, and aggressive, of the reform which he has begun ; 
developing throughout the country a policy of economy and jus- 
tice that shall bring hope to those now struggling helplessly 
against municipal and State corruption ; securing in Congress the 
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support of experienced leaders, and through the press the aid of 
our ablest publicists and economists, even of some who have 
hardly believed in reform, or who amid the dreary waste of politi- 
cal corruption have begun to doubt of republican institutions. 

The doctrine of spoils and the system of appointments have 
offended the morality and impaired the independence of the 
Republican party; and it is reported that in the rural districts, 
where custom-house dictation and interference have been borne 
impatiently, the President’s order is hailed as a decree of emanci- 
pation. 

Civilservice reform marching to victory under a President 
who adheres to his resolves, watches his opportunity, and exerts 
fearlessly his constitutional power for the due execution of the 
laws, heedless whom it may offend, presents a different aspect 
from the same reform crushed beneath the broken pledges of the 
late Administration, defied in the cabinet itself, and laughed to 
scorn by Government officials. 

Astute politicians are again awake to the danger of opposing 
openly or by a cold silence the presidential policy that so com- 
mends itself to the patriotic pride, the self-respect, and material 
interests, of the American people: against whose intelligent and 
determined will no political devices can prevail. In the face 
of the corruption that lurks in our governmental system, and 
of the gigantic losses of revenue that add to the public burdens, 
and when every honest and patriotic citizen is ready to ery “ God 
speed!” to the President in his efforts to restore the purity of 
the national service, the moment is inauspicious for a faction 
bent on the maintenance of partisan appointments in the teeth 
of the Constitution, and with their inevitable accessories of de- 
moralization and plunder. An English poet has said, and our 
own annals prove its truth: 

‘*Men the most infamous are fond of fame, 
And those who fear not guilt yet start at shame.” 


Joun Jay. 





VI. 


ALFRED DE MUSSET.* 


ALrreD DE Musser was born in Paris, December 11, 1810. 
He was descended from an old and honorable family, which can 
be traced as far back as the middle of the twelfth century, and 
has at different times been allied with various illustrious names, 
as Du Bellay in literature, indirectly with Jeanne d’Are by her 
niece, while Colin de Musset was a celebrated poet and musician 
in the thirteenth century. Coming down to later times, we find 
that his maternal grandfather, M. Guyot-Desherbiers, dabbled in 
literature, writing a mock-heroic poem on cats, and that he was 
well known for his wit; while Victor de Musset, the father of 
Alfred, who for many years held official positions under Govern- 
ment, was also not without literary experience. He published 
an edition of the works of J. J. Rousseau, which he followed up 
by a study of the life and writings of that great man. This 
side of his character—a willingness to perform the drudgery of 
literary work—was something his brilliant son did not inherit ; 
but in addition to this we are told that in conversation he was 
witty and entertaining, and that he had written a comedy in 
verse, so that resemblance is not wholly wanting. The mother 
seems to have left a deep and decidedly favorable impression 
upon her children. 

It is in Paul de Musset’s Life that we find the most said 
about the poet’s boyhood. The surviving brother was the elder 
by six years, but the two were always close friends and intimates, 
and many anecdotes are given of their early amusements. Alfred 
was always one of the best scholars at school, shaming his older 
companions by almost invariable success, while they took their 

*1. Alfred de Musset. Sa Vie et ses uvres. Par Pact pe Musser. Paris: 
Charpentier, 1877. 

2. Alfred de Musset. Von Pact Linpav. Berlin: A. Hoffman & Co., 1877. 
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revenge in the fashion of countries that have not been civilized 
by prize-fighting, in combining to pummel him after school-hours. 
At another time, the two boys were taught at home by a private 
tutor, they studying at the same time on their own account every 
story or poem of chivalry which they could lay their hands on. 
Alfred de Musset seems to have been a bright and nervous child, 
full of imagination, affectionate and sensitive. When only a 
little boy, under ten, he fell in love with a cousin of his, several 
years his senior, who in jest promised to marry him when he 
should be older. Soon she married some one else, and none of 
his family dared tell him of the fact through fear of the pain the 
news would cause him. Not for many years did he learn the 
truth, and then he was startled, and only consoled by hearing that 
she was still fond of him, and regarded him with the affection of 
a sister. This little anecdote would seem to show that he was not 
prepared in the best way to meet severe disappointments and diffi- 
culties of life in the world, and it was his fate to be called upon 
to face the world at a very early age. After leaving school he 
cast about in uncertainty to determine what should be his future 
occupation. Law and medicine alike repelled him, he tried in 
vain music and painting, but liis avocation was quickly decided 
when he was introduced to the circle of young men who were 
then busy at remodeling French literature. The headquarters 
of these reformers was the house of Victor Hugo, and there 
Alfred de Musset was introduced by one of his friends, even 
before he had finished his studies. He had already composed one 
or two poems which have not been preserved, but it was the en- 
couragement and example of his new companions, of Alfred de 
Vigny, Mérimée, Sainte-Beuve, to name the most distinguished, 
and of Victor Hugo who was their acknowledged head, that led 
to his writing a little romantic drama, of which the scene was laid 
in Spain. It is a familiar story how the romantic side of Spain 
was rediscovered by that young band who had grown impatient 
of the traditional chains that seemed to them to lie heavy upon 
literature, of the three unities, and of that rigid form of Alexan- 
drine verse which had survived such wide-spread devastations. As 
Brandes says : * 

* “Die Hauptstrémungen der Literatur des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts,” erster 
Band, p. 25. 
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“The French had overthrown their government, slain or ban- 
ished the odious aristocrats, founded a republic, carried on war with 
the rest of Europe, done away with Christianity, decreed the wor- 
ship of a Supreme Being, deposed or established a dozen rulers, be- 
fore it occurred to any one to declare war against the Alexandrine 
verse, before any one ventured to question the authority of Corneille 
or Boileau, or to doubt that the observance of the three unities was 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of good taste.” 


Spain was for these outlaws in literature what it now is for a 
certain school of painters. The country is fortified by bad inns 
against large numbers of invading travelers, so that it is unfamiliar 
to the general public, and in its history, as well as in its backward 
civilization, there is no lack of picturesqueness. It was well chosen 
as the starting-point whence these young knights should issue to 
conquer fresh worlds. All of them were young, Victor Huge, 
the oldest, being but twenty-six in 1828, the year when Alfred de 
Musset, aged seventeen, wrote this drama, of which only a sketch 
has been preserved, but enough to show that it was satisfactorily 
full of bloodshed. When he recited these early pieces to his 
companions they greeted them warmly ; Sainte-Beuve wrote to 
one of his friends, “ We have among us a child full of genius.” 
This brilliant youth, handsome, well-born, notorious for preco- 
cious success, plunged with equal ardor into the worlds of pleas- 
ure and of fashion. His first publication, meanwhile, was a free 
translation of De Quincey’s “Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater,” which fell dead from the press. His first volume of 
poetry, called “ Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie,” was finished before 
and published soon after his nineteenth birthday. It contained 
“Don Paéz,” “ Portia,” “ Mardoche,” together with what early 
pieces he cared to preserve. The success of this little volume was 
very great, and certainly these poems, in view of their writer’s 
youth, are simply marvelous. It would be impossible to deny 
the genius that fills many of them, full as they are of overwrought 
passion and melodramatic intensity. We need not wonder that 
the young poet sprang with a bound to a high place in the public 
estimation. The fanaticism of reform inspired some of their ex- 
aggeration, as did also the influence of Victor Hugo in regard of 
choice of subject and method of treatment, but they have all the 
stamp of originality of a rare kind. In these early writings as in 
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his later ones, we notice the promptness of his poetical utterance ; 
he struck the lyre, and the notes sounded without a prelude of 
fumbled strings. This quality is in every one of his poems, and 
its presence must be acknowledged even by those who do not like 
them. A rigid moralist, or indeed most people, would find much 
to regret in the young writer’s precocious knowledge of sin, but 
they contain passages, at least, of a rare poetical value. “ Don 
Paéz,” “ Portia,’ and “ Les Marrons au Feu,” have all a decided 
operatic flavor which was part of the literary fashion of the time, 
and which, exaggerated as it was, the poet accepted ungrudging- 
ly and carried out to its homicidal perfection, but with astounding 
cleverness and with lines full of beauty. 

In spite of the cleverness Alfred de Musset showed in 
adopting the literary methods of this new school, and in spite of 
the bits of real poetry to be found here and there in what is too 
frequently an unworthy setting, for, their immorality apart, the 
melodramatic exaggeration does not carry complete conviction of 
the reality of the feeling therein expressed, in spite of these 
attractions, no one can read them without regret that a man of so 
poetic a nature should have fallen on so unfavorable a period. 
These fantastic stories of adultery and wholesale murder read like 
the devices of literary adventurers rather than the utterance of 
men who wrote because they believed in or were possessed by the 
truth of what they had to say. Victor Hugo has remained true 
to his early convictions ; but it is not strange that Alfred de Mus- 
set, who had a much more delicate feeling for the fitness of things, 
soon outgrew what was at the best clever mannerism, and left 
the romantic school behind him, although its influence is visible 
upon much of his later work. Even in this little volume was one 
sign of revolt. The famous “ Ballade 4 la Lune” was intended as 
a parody of the writings of that school, but unfortunately it was 
always taken for a declaration of adherence to the principles it 
was intended to ridicule, and this in spite of his plain statement 
concerning it in his poem, “ Les secrétes Pensées de Rafaél, Gen- 
tilhomme frangais,” in which he said : 


“ Maitres, maitres divins, ot trouverai-je, hélas! 
Un fleuve ot me noyer, une corde ot me pendre? 
Pour avoir oublié de faire écrire au bas 
Le public est prié de ne pas se méprendre.” 
VOL. CXXVII.—No, 264. 20 
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This poem was one of the “ Poésies diverses,” published in 
1831. Here he broke from his former loves and spoke out for 
himself, laying aside the theatrical properties in which his genius 
had been disguised, and saying what he felt, not what he had 
been taught to consider effective. He was but twenty when this 
book appeared, and that is not the age at which, asa general rule, 
youthful follies are laid aside; but this change is only another 
proof of Musset’s wonderful precocity. Naturally enough, the 
public, which had gone wild over the first volume with its ap- 
peal to all manner of violent emotions, was cooler toward these 
verses in which something very different found expression, the 
author appearing almost to condemn what less than two years 
before had brought him such warm praise. The greater matu- 
rity of these poems is their most striking trait. “ Les Veeux sté- 
riles” is the most noticeable of them, and in it we find not so 
much the cleverness which had hitherto marked him as that great 
gift that belonged to him almost alone among French poets, 
of using language that in its melody and eloquence seemed in- 
spired. We readers of English know in our literature countless 
instances of the rich melody which delights the ear and the mind 
at the same time; but just that quality which every one will be 
pretty sure to recall in his favorite poems, whatever they may be, 
is most rare in French poetry. A feeling of delight is rarely got 
from reading French verse. Chénier one will like, or Béranger, 
or possibly Lamartine or Victor Hugo, but even those who do 
sincerely admire Victor Hugo’s poetry are possibly thinking, part 
of the time while reading it, “ What a great creature this man is!” 
instead of deriving from it that indefinable rapturous joy which 
some of Alfred de Musset’s verses give, and which finds its 
English equivalent in Keats among others. While these two 
poets, who were so nearly contemporaries, differ extremely in 
many things, and especially in their relation to the life about 
them, which found no expression in Keats, while with its follies, 
shortcomings, and disappointments, it inspired much of Musset’s 
best work, there are yet analogies to be found between them out- 
side of the phenomenal precocity of both in winning so high a 
place at so early an age. One point of resemblance is the elo- 
quence with which each spoke of antiquity. Thus in “ Les Veeux 
stériles ” occurs this beautiful passage : 
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“Gréce, 6 mére des arts, terre d‘idolatrie, 
De mes veeux insensés éternelle patrie, 
J’étais né pour ces temps oi les fleurs de ton front 
Couronnaient dans les mers l’azur de |’Hellespont. 
Je suis un citoyen de tes siécles antiques ; 
Mon 4me avec ]’abeille erre sous tes portiques. 
La langue de ton peuple, 6 Gréce, peut mourir; 
Nous pouvons oublier le nom de tes montagnes ; 
Mais qu’en fouillant le sein de tes blondes campagnes 
Nos regards tout 4 coup viennent 4 découvrir 
Quelque dieu de tes bois, quelque Vénus perdue. . 
La langue que parlait le coeur de Phidias 
Sera toujours vivante et toujours entendue ; 
Les marbres l’ont apprise, et ne l’oublieront pas.” 


Or, again, the wonderfully fine lines in the “ Nuit de Mai,” 
beginning— 


“Et la Gréce, ma mére, ot le miel est si doux,” 


may be compared with Keats’s expression in the “ Hyperion,” or 
the “ Ode to a Grecian Urn,” for instance, of his passionate devo- 
tion to the home of poetry. Indeed, every poet almost pays an 
open tribute to Greece in the way of imitation or translation of 
its masterpieces, as Goethe, Heine, Schiller, even Wordsworth, in 
his “ Laodamia,” Shelley, Byron, Browning, Swinburne, and 
Landor, to name those first occurring to the memory, but Keats, 
Landor, and Musset, sound the rarest note. 

The next volume to appear was one called “Un Spectacle 
dans un Fauteuil,” which contained “ La Coupe et les Lévres,” a 
Byronie poem in dramatic form, and another, “ A quoi révent les 
jeunes Filles,” which is most delightful. “ Namouna,” the third 
long poem, also shows traces of Byron’s influence, and is a marked 
example of one of Musset’s many gifts, of his easy, flowing style 
and brilliancy, for his genius was many-sided, like the civiliza- 
tion which found its best expression in his verse. Musset lived 
in a sterile time, one of disappointment and impotent reaction, 
which was the awakening from the visions of liberty that had 
inspired the French Revolution, and of fame that bound the 
French heart to Napoleon. Freedom and glory had turned to 
ashes on the lips of that great people: they were tainted by vice ; 
and it is not strange that a real poet who breathed this corrupt 
air, and failed to find igh ideals worshiped, who could not be 
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contented with imitating models whose narrowness he saw too 
clearly, should have reflected what went on about him. That 
he should have begun as extravagantly as he did was, as we have 
seen, only natural. What is to be regretted is, that he should 
have fallen on such dark times, and that he should have suffered 
so much from the corruption which formed a good part of the 
maladie du siécle. It was this stain which belonged to him in 
common with his age, that so frequently mars, or at any rate 
leaves its traces on, much of his work. It did harm, too, from 
another point of view, by calling the reader’s attention to what 
is of ungenuine interest. An example of this is the poem 
“ Rolla,” where the poet wastes his strength on an unworthy sub- 
ject. Rolla—the story was taken from an incident that had just 
shocked Parisian society—is a spendthrift who determined to 
commit suicide after he had spent all his money in debauchery, 
an occupation to which he had devoted himself with considerable 
energy. This poem describes his final orgy and his self-inflicted 
death. Few poems have treated of less savory subjects; for, the 
lack of morality or decorum apart, the narrowness of the social 
implications of the subject brings the work down from the heights 
where such rich poetry as Alfred de Musset’s belongs, and makes 
the story, impressive as it is, of far less value than the interludes. 
These passages, where the poet speaks in his own person con- 
cerning the society which makes these things possible, and, it may 
be added, these poems popular, are full of fervor and passionate 
beauty, inspiring words that burn into the subject with an inten- 
sity the reader can never forget. The whole poem is so effective 
that extracts can do it no manner of justice; even the long, 
ardent appeals would be injured by being detached from their 
setting, but there are frequent bits which show how wholly poet- 
ical was Musset’s nature. Here is one describing a horse dying 
of thirst in the desert : 


“Elle se sent fléchir; ses marines qui saignent 
S’enfoncent dans le sable, et le sable alteré 
Vient boire avidement son sang décoloré. 
Alors elle se couche et se grands yeux s’éteignent, 
Et le pale désert roule sur son enfant 
Les flots silencieux de son linceul mouvant.” 


There is swept away at once the carefully constructed hy- 
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pothesis that the French tongue is totally unfitted for poetry ; 
that it is of service only for diplomatic, mathematical, and con- 
versational purposes. The language was only waiting for the 
poet to use it, and, when he had occasion to speak, he found it 
as convenient for his use as any that ever filled a dictionary. 
Throughout there is perfect mastery of language: every word 
falls into its proper place, just as well-trained soldiers fall into 
line at the call of their commander; the thought finds its exact 
and swift expression. The thought, too, is no less striking. Mus- 
set says here with perfect truth— 


“Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux ; ” 


and if the subject that inspired him was from an artistic point of 
view a disappointing one, as if a painter were to give us a picture 
of the victim of some hideous disease, it is impossible to with- 
hold admiration from the headlong power with which the poet 
overmasters the reader’s objections, and carries him on with him 
by the force of genius. 

That the poem had immense success in Paris can be well be- 
lieved; and it is no wonder that the brilliant youth, who had 
already done so much, and who was at this time but twenty-two, 
should have been a petted favorite. One result of his new fame 
was an introduction to George Sand ; she was the rock on which 
his life was wrecked. 

The story of the Liaison between these two people has been 
long before the world ; and the brother’s biography gives no new 
information of that period of Alfred de Musset’s life. The two 
met, it will be remembered, at a dinner given to the contributors 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes. Tiiey took a great fancy to one 
another; and certainly in Musset’s youth, beauty, genius, and 
aristocratic position, there was enough to turn even a more cau- 
tious head than that which sat on George Sand’s shoulders. We 
know from Heine’s account of her, and he was an impartial if not 
indeed an unfavorable witness, that she was then a handsome 
woman, and it seemed but part of the nature of things that this 
youth and this woman having met should love one another. The 
fact that her husband was living at the time could hardly have 
been an additional charm or hinderance, because his wife was sep- 
arated from him for her greater convenience. It was in the au- 
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tumn of 1833 that George Sand, having obtained from Alfred de 
Musset’s mother permission (we have the brother’s authority for 
this) to take him with her to Italy, left Paris in his company. 
There is no need of going into the story of their quarrel. Many 
years after it was all over, George Sand wrote her version of the 
affair in a novel called “ Elle et Lui.” In this she called attention 
especially to Musset’s irritability and inconstancy; but, unfortu- 
nately for her already maculate reputation, there had been left in 
Paul de Musset’s hands such letters of her own and such mem- 
oranda of his brother’s as served to tell in irrefutable language 
the story of her treachery to him; this is all contained in Paul 
de Musset’s “ Lui et Elle.” It by no means follows that, because 
she was heartless toward him, he was himself without flaw. The 
real trouble lay in their radical dissimilarity of character: he was 
ardent, impetuous, without settled principles, although naturally 
high-toned and a gentleman; while she, whatever her vagaries 
might be, kept cool and unmoved. He would only work as the 
impulse seized him; she, on the other hand, could sit down to 
her table, as another woman would to her sewing, and write a 
definite number of pages every day with perfect equanimity. 
The story of their quarrels goes much deeper than this, but it is 
painful reading. We see his nervous irritability and sensitiveness 
fully exposed, and her cold curiosity and vanity, so that the ro- 
mance is soon huddled out of sight, and all that is left is a scene 
of domestic infelicity, in which the woman by her insatiable van- 
ity and rapidly-growing indifference breaks the heart of a youth 
who, whatever his faults, really loved her. It was a mere episode 
in her life. She threw him over for a good-looking, stupid young 
Italian physician, but for Musset the blow was one from which 
he never recovered. When he came home, in the next spring, 
sick in mind and body, an old, hopeless man at twenty-three, there 
bega’ a new chapter in his life. One of his most marked traits 
had aiways been an eager love of truth and intense hatred of 
deception, so that this woman’s heartless treatment of him poi- 
soned his whole nature. The period of literary production after 
his return was but brief; yet in it he wrote some of his finest 
things. The best of the lyrical compositions are four, called the 
“ Nuits,” in which it is easy to detect traces of his sufferings. 
The “ Nuit de Mai” and the “Nuit d’Octobre” are the finest; 
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and, while it would be invidious to make an absolute statement 
of their superiority to all French lyrical poetry, it may yet be said 
that they utter a cry of real feeling such as is but seldom heard 
in any language. The first-named opens with a lovely description 
of the spring; but its close is still finer with its comparison of the 
pelican feeding its young with its blood to the poet delighting 
the world by singing his sufferings. The passage ends thus: 


“ Pour toute nourriture il apporte son cceur. 
Sombre et silencieux, étendu sur la pierre, 
Partageant a ses fils ses entrailles de pére, 
Dans un amour sublime il berce sa douleur, 
Et, regardant couler sa sanglante matnelle, 
Sur son festin de mort il s’affaisse et chancelle, 
Ivre de volupté, de tendresse et d’horreur. 
Mais parfois, au milieu du divin sacrifice, 
Fatigué de mourir dans un trop long supplice, 
Il craint que ses enfants ne le laissent vivant ; 
Alors il se souléve, ouvre son aile au vent, 
Et, se frappant le cour avec un cri sauvage, 
Tl pousse dans la nuit un si funébre adieu 
Que les oiseaux des mers désertent le rivage, 
Et que le voyageur attardé sur la plage, 
Sentant passer la mort, se recommande 4 Dieu. 
Poéte, c’est ainsi que font les grand poétes: 
Ils laissent s’égayer ceux qui vivent un temps, 
Mais les festins humains qu’ils servent a leurs fétes 
Ressemblent la plupart 4 ceux des pélicans,” etc., ete. 


Certainly the charge of coldness, of ungenuineness, cannot be 
brought against verses like these; and it is in just such expression 
of his feelings, of such poetical statement, that Musset is at his 
best. It is an interesting question just what incidents of his life 
are referred to in the “ Nuits.” In the “ Nuit d’Octobre ” occurs 
the apostrophe— 

“* Honte a toi qui la premiére 
M’as appris la trahison, 


Et @horreur et de colére 
M’as fait perdre la raison,” etc., 


by which George Sand is of course meant. The brother’s biog- 
raphy contains the‘ opening lines of another of these poems, the 
“Nuit de Juin;” these run as follows: 
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“Le Poére. 


“ Muse, quand le blé pousse il faut étre joyeux. 
Regarde ces coteaux et leur blonde parure. 
Quelle douce clarté dans l’immense nature ! 
Tout ce qui vit ce soir doit se sentir heureux.” 


No more was ever written. Just when Musset had reached 
this point he was interrupted by a friend who dragged him off to 
dinner, and the inspiration never returned, and we have but this 
fragment left to tantalize us. Another poem, most beautiful, of 
his is that “ A la Malibran,” which we have no space to give in 
full. The reader cannot do better than to turn to it, and, after 
reading it, let him say how much justice there is in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s remarks about Musset, that he is “the female page or at- 
tendant dwarf of Chamfort ;” and that his poems are “ decoctions 
of watered Byronism,” although he gives him credit for “ fitful 
and febrile beauty.” It is to be remembered, however, that Mr. 
Swinburne was engaged at that time in landing Victor Hugo, and 
that for the better performance of that task it perhaps seemed to 
him good to decry more genuine poets. 

It was not as a writer of lyric verse alone that Musset ac- 
quired fame. In the year 1830 he had tried his luck with 
a little comedy, “ La Nuit Venitienne,” which was hissed from 
the stage without a hearing. It was treated as a scapegoat 
for the sins of the Romanticists, and condemned on general 
principles. This failure discouraged him very much, and, al- 
though he subsequently wrote many plays, he intended that 
they should be read rather than acted ; but when one slight piece, 
“Un Caprice,” had been successful at St. Petersburg, it was 
brought out in Paris, and from that time Musset’s plays have 
held a high place on the stage. They may be crudely divided 
into two classes, one concerning itself with a charming representa- 
tion of little scenes in society, while others are of a more poetical 
sort, with the scene at times in an impossible land on a sort of 
historical basis, and again, as “ Lorenzaccio,” on a firm ground of 
fact. The early ones, “La Nuit Venitienne,” “ Fantaisie,” and 
“Les Caprices de Marianne,” have for heroes, or for important 
characters, young men tired of the dissipation into which they 
have fallen through listlessness. Such is Octave in the play last 
named, while on the other hand there is Celio, the ardent lover. 
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Lindau—who occasionally makes an unexpected slip—says of 
Ceelio that he is all love, all poetry, all inactivity (Zhatlosigkeit), 
and wholly uninteresting, which last epithet is singularly out of 
place. Those who have seen this comedy with tragic end upon 
the stage, will be unwilling to agree with the critic in this matter. 
It is hard to recall a modern play of the same length that appeals 
to more varied feelings than this, or one so full of poetical imagi- 
nation, so free from the rigid chains of realism. Even in those 
slighter pieces which most nearly approach realism, he avoids that 
dangerous temptation which leads to substituting violent inci- 
dents for the more delicate appeal to the sympathy of the spectator 
or reader with their natural, unforced feelings. The artful sim- 
plicity of “ Un Caprice” shows this. 

After his return from Italy he wrote “On ne badine pas avec 
Amour,” a very beautiful play, and “ Lorenzaccio,” which has 
in it the elements of a fine tragedy. As it stands, however, it is 
incomplete and unsatisfactory, containing passages that might 
profitably be stricken out before acting, and with frequent need 
of additions to make the action clear. The hero, whose name 
gives the title to the play, sinks himself into all sorts of vice in 
order that he may the better bring vengeance upon the tyrant 
who, in spite of warnings, never dreams of suspecting him. Al- 
most everywhere Musset gives the feeling that he did less than he 
might have done, that his power of work was lamentably less 
than his ability, and nowhere is this more evident than in this 
play. In the others he, to be sure, brought himself forward 
under various disguises, but the complexity of his character 
relieves this charge of the odiousness it has when brought against 
smaller men. He was always at war with himself; the life he led 
was unworthy ; what he saw about him charmed and misled him, 
so that we see one of the finest geniuses of his time corroded 
by the society which had a fatal fascination for him as a man of 
the world. 

It will be noticed that the title of one of his poems is “ Les 
secrétes Pensées de Rafaél, Gentilhomme frangais” and Musset 
differed from a good many workers with the pen by the fact that 
he was not so much a professional writer as first of all, in his own 
eyes and in those of the society in which he lived, gentilhomme 
Jrangais. He never wrote from any stronger outside influ- 
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ence than the request of some one whom he was anxious to 
please. Editors pursued him in vain for manuscript; he would 
write only to please himself, and he was always unwilling to 
make any settled plans of work. This position that he took, 
and which was his too by right, distinguishes him clearly from 
his many fellow-workers, who were writers first and always. 
Some of them—the novelists, for instance—built up a fantastic 
theory of society out of their own heads, introducing all manner 
of imaginary inventions of their own, and giving a conventional 
and in some respects unreal report of the life they undertook to 
describe. Thus Balzac wrote with one foot firmly planted on 
fact, while the other was upheld by a civilization that existed in 
his own fancy. In this way arose the familiar French novel, 
which portrays an invented, ungenuine society, the prey of cer- 
tain vices, with impossible scenes assumed to be normal, but all 
resting on nearly as unsolid a foundation as did tales of chivalry. 
The securest reserve is that which hides behind apparent frank- 
ness; and France, which is overrun with foreign visitors, where 
the people of the lower classes cannot quarrel without going out 
into the street to do it, is less intimately known to outsiders thar 
almost any country in Europe. Real French society of the best 
class is as unknown to strangers as is the inside of an Egyptian 
harem to the hasty traveler who journeys up the Nile in 1 
steamboat. But while Musset is at home in the fairy-land wh re 
is laid the scene of such plays as “ A quoi révent les jeunes Filles,” 
and even some that have been put upon the stage, like “On re 
badine pas avec |’ Amour,” ete., when he touches firm Frenc): soil, 
he is perfectly honest, and far removed from treating ¢ \vcn- 
tionally what he saw about him. 

His prose writings show this candor. In the “Confession 
d’un Enfant du Siécle” he draws a picture of a man dey raded dy 
corrupt society, in which vice is rather the employm ut of saie 


men than an alluring temptation. In construction he book is 
faulty, and bears traces of the long gap between the composition 
of the different parts. It is painful reading from * was doubt- 
less an accurate description of the bad side of its auth x's charae- 
ter. Certainly the life it depicts was one des ™ of poetical 


feeling, and the little that he wrote after the age ©: thirty shows 
that he did not escape the consequence of his owa follies. Lin- 
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dau is continually speaking of Musset’s indolence, but that term 
does not seem accurately to describe or explain his scanty per- 
formance. Within ten years he had written what was in bulk a 
respectable amount, and his silence after that time was due to 
other causes than indolence. 

Before he laid aside his pen, however, he added some good 
work to what he had before done. In his prose stories he made 
use of many incidents of his life. Thus “Emmeline” records a 
bit of his own experience ; “ Les deux Maitresses” has an auto- 
biographical value; and into “Margot” he introduced reminis- 
cences of his boyhood, and so in others. But it is in “ Le Fils de 
Titien ” that we find him expressing himself frankly. This story 
was always a great favorite of his, and it is easy to see whom he 
had in mind in drawing the hero. Paul de Musset tells us that 
this was the story which his brother wrote with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Besides being a well-told tale, with two fine sonnets 
in it, it contains a defense of the position the author was gradu- 
ally taking with regard to literature. Tizianello paints a master- 
piece, and then refuses to touch his brush again. He felt that 
he was living in a time of the decadence of art which could 
only be overcome by an effort beyond his powers; “he was 
young, rich, strong—he had a beautiful mistress; to avoid re- 
proaches he had only to let the sun rise and set. Should he 
renounce so many advantages for a doubtful glory which, after 
all, he would probably never attain? . . . And with his customary 
light-heartedness he concluded by saying: ‘ Painting may go to 
the devil! Life is too short!’” 

This is the poetical, self-deluding side of Musset’s aversion to 
serious work. He had begun as few writers have begun, but 
there had early entered into his heart the poison which unfitted 
him for severe endeavor. There is no need of insisting upon the 
frequent instances he gives in his writings of his own demoral- 
ization. He had learned to disbelieve in the existence of any- 
thing worth writing about; he had become disgusted with the 
world and with himself; and the consequence was, that the last 
seventeen years of his life were passed by him not only unproduc- 
tively but with a deliberate waste of his fine gifts. In his poem 
“Sur la Paresse,” written in December, 1841, he defended him- 
self by attacking with righteous indignation the age in which it 
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was his misfortune to live, accusing it of being wholly given up 
to vice and sordid gain, so that he was tempted to stand outside 
of the current of action instead of singing its decadence or lash- 
ing its faults. The indifference with which he was heard also 
offended his pride and encouraged him in his determination to 
keep silence. He looked upon his poetry as something which he 
would give to the world only at such times as to him seemed 
best, and if no one cared to listen to him he would not utter 
asound. Indeed, the lack of interest in his verses which was at 
that time shown by the public, and the coldness of the leading 
critics, might well have wounded a less haughty spirit; and it is 
not strange that Musset, who was always above uneasy anxiety to 
keep himself before the public, should have forborne writing. 
For this reason, and the others before mentioned, he wrote but 
little for many years. It was, however, in the beginning of this 
period of silence that he wrote one of the most beautiful of his 
poems, “Le Souvenir.” He had visited the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau in the month of September, 1840, and a few months later 
he put into verse the reminiscences which were recalled by the 
scene of his old love for George Sand. The whole poem is most 


touching. But after it was published he was filled with regret 
that he had given it to the world. He said to his brother: “I 
have given my bleeding heart to the public. I am vexed to 
think that any stupid fool can recite those two lines: 


‘Mes yeux ont contemplé des objets plus funébres, 
Que Juliette morte, au fond de son tombeau.’ 


“T uttered those words alone in the silence of the night, and 
now they are cast abroad for the entertainment of idlers. For- 
tunately, you will see that no one will pay any attention to them.” 
Since then, however, they have met with a different fate, although 
for a time the prophecy was fulfilled. It is hard to imagine in- 
difference to such lines as these : 


* Oui, sans doute, tout meurt ; ce monde est un grand réve, 
Et le peu de bonheur qui nous vient en chemin, 
Nous n’avons pas plus tot ce roseau dans la main, 
Que le vent nous l’enléve. 


“Oui, les premiers baisers, oui, les premiers serments, 
Que deux étres mortels échangérent sur terre, 
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Ce fut au pied d’un arbre effeuillé par les vents, 
Sur un roc en poussiére. 


“Ils prirent 4 témoin de leur joie éphémére 
Un ciel toujours voilé qui change 4 tout moment, 
Et des astres sans nom que leur propre lumiére 
Dévore incessamment. 


“ Tout mourait autour d’eux, l’oiseau dans le feuillage, 
La fleur entre leurs mains, l’insecte sous leurs piéds, 
La source desséchée ot vacillait Pimage 

De leurs traits oubliés ; 


“ Et sur tous ces débris joignant leurs mains d’argile, 
Etourdis des éclairs d’un instant de plaisir, 
Ils croyaient échapper a cet Etre immobile 
Qui regarde mourir. 
Insensés! dit le sage.—Heureux! dit le poéte,” ete. 


This unhappy man died in May, 1857, and his death was for 
him a relief from trouble and despair. For many years he had 
been a melancholy wreck. This brief analysis describes cursorily 
only some of his masterpieces. The reader can feel sure in ad- 
vance that he will be led from one fine thing to another, although 


he will be at times repelled, if he takes up Alfred de Musset’s 
works. If he reads first Carl de Musset’s Life, he will learn to 
appreciate the poet’s great personal charm, and he will be kept 
from judging his faults too harshly. His poems need no loud 
trumpet to proclaim their excellence. A lover of poetry will 
find them full of delight. He will read with interest, too, in 
the brother’s biography, many short poems never before printed, 
and fragments of a story, “Le Poéte déchu,” which like so 
much of the rest was partly autobiographical. Its destruction 
by its writer isa great loss to his admirers, but it was due to a 
natural aversion to giving his writings to an indifferent public. 
The public has now ceased to be indifferent to the most poetical 
of modern French poets. 
Tromas Sercrant Perry. 
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VI. Joun Fiske, 


I. 


Att biblical religions claim for their scriptures an inspiration 
which distinguishes them from other, mere literary compositions. 
The Vedas, the Avesta, the Koran, the Law, are regarded as di- 
vinely inspired by their respective inheritors—Brahman, Parsee, 
Mussulman, and Jew. Indeed, without an inspired word, and 
belief in such a word, no enduring religion could ever establish 
itself in the world. 

Christianity, born of Jewish parentage, embraces the Hebrew 
Scriptures in one canon with its own New Testament, and credits 
both with an equal and divine origin. 

The theory of inspiration which has commonly prevailed in 
the Christian Church is that of dictation. According to this the- 
ory, the writers of the Old and New Testaments were simply 
amanuenses employed by the Holy Spirit to express given 
thoughts in given words. They exercised no deliberation, no 
imagination, no thought, no mental faculty whatever, in their 
writing. Their function was purely mechanical ; they had only 
to hold the pen or open the mouth, and hand and lip moved as 
the Spirit listed. 

According to this theory, these Scriptures are in no sense hu- 
man utterances; there is no human element in them; they are 
not the thoughts, the meditations, the aspirations, the admoni- 
tions, the confessions, of finite beings, but transcripts of the Di- 
vine. They are works of God, in substantially the same sense in 
which sun, moon, and stars, are works of God; they are works 
framed in language, as earth and heaven are works framed in 
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matter, or what we so name. Cunsequently there is no difference 
of degree * in these writings ; Chronicles and Prophets, Acts and 
Gospel, are equally divine. From Genesis to Revelation, every 
word is the immediate utterance of the Infinite Mind. 

This theory, known in theology as the doctrine of plenary, 
verbal inspiration, presents grave difficulties, and is generally 
rejected, I suppose, by honest critics of the present day. The 
absence of any proof, the impossibility of any proof, by which 
such a doctrine can be sustained, will be felt as a prior objection 
by unprejudiced minds. The Bible does not claim to be inspired 
in the sense of dictation,¢ and, if it did, if the doctrine were 
explicitly taught in the Scriptures, their assertion alone would not 
establish the fact. It would need authentication by an indepen- 
dent witness; it would need that God by some other, external, 
demonstration should repeat and confirm the assertion. 

The doctrine does not answer the purpose for which it is 
maintained. The kind of inspiration affirmed has not secured 
the end supposed to be designed by it. The end presumed is 
infallible certainty in religion. That certainty has not been at- 
tained. The Old Testament is differently interpreted by Jews 
and Christians, and both Old and New are very differently inter- 
preted by different portions of the Christian world. Professing 
equally to seek in this volume the infallible word of God, they 
have not agreed as to what they found in its pages. Hence the 
Romanist argues, “ You must have not only an infallible word, but 
an infallible interpreter of that word.” The Church of Rome as- 
sumes to be that interpreter; but Rome has not been able to se- 
cure unanimity of opinion. The attempt to do so has resulted in 
suppression of private judgment, or in schism. It needs for that 
purpose not only an infallible interpreter, but unquestioning sub- 
mission to such interpreting, an entire surrender of the mind or 
suspension of its action in the matter of religion. Whether such 
surrender accords with the purpose of God, implied in the gift of 
reason, is a question I need not discuss. 

The theory of verbal inspiration requires that copyist and 


* The Swedenborgians exclude from this claim the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Pauline epistles. 

+ The term Sedrvevoros, 2 Timothy iii. 16 (the passage often cited in defense of 
the doctrine), will not bear that interpretation. 
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translator and printer should all be inspired, or divinely preserved 
from error, as well as the author or nominal author of each writ- 
ing. In short, it requires an endless series of miracles in order to 
accomplish a result which, if it were intended by God, he might 
and probably would have effected by the shorter process of con- 
stituting each mind in its original make an infallible seer of the 
truth. It is fair to presume that God wills no such thing, neither 
unanimity of opinion nor infallible certainty in religion, but rather 
growth in knowledge by the exercise of reason, and such aids as 
are given. 

In combating a theory of inspiration which has still some cur- 
rency among Christians, I am far from denying the fact of in- 
spiration rightly understood. I believe in the inspiration of the 
Bible—of those parts of it, at least, which are not mere chronicle 
and narrative, but expressions of devout feeling, and presentations 
of spiritual truth. I believe in it, not because the Church affirms 
it, but from personal experience. It meets me in the lofty strains 
of the Psalmist, it meets me in the burning words of the proph- 
ets, and in many a profound utterance of John and of Paul. I 
feel that here is something more than ordinary writing or delib- 
erate artistic composition—an elevation of mind, a kindling of 
the spirit, an open vision, a depth of conviction, which have 
made these effusions the litanies of nations, and fed for ages the 
life of the soul. The test of inspiration is the power to inspire, 
to kindle inspiration in others. This is not a question to be set- 
tled by dogmatic authority; it is a question of experience which 
each must decide for himself, and which, by experience, the ages 
have decided. Theologians and anti-theologians may argue the 
matter as they will: the fact that these writings have been the 
life and strength of many generations, that successive generations 
for thousands of years have drawn from this well, and found re- 
freshment in it and a comfort and a quickening which no other 
book could supply, is proof sufficient of their transcendent and 
exceptional worth. To how many sufferers in ages past the Psalms 
of David have whispered courage and patience, and breathed con- 
solation and exceeding peace! To how many sufferers the world 
over they fulfill the same ministry now! How many anxious 
inquirers, struggling after clearness and guidance, have found in 
these Scriptures some word whose encounter was day-spring to 
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their souls! How many a remorseful sinner, tossed and torn 
with throes of conscious guilt, has found here balm for his des- 
perate wound! The Bible is the only book with which we are 
familiar that can ever be to us more than a book—more than 
the wisdom or entertainment or edification we find in it; the only 
one from which, at times, in certain moods of the mind, a spirit 
seems to speak to us beyond the import of the letter; a spirit 
that knows us, and addresses itself directly to the soul. To the 
critical understanding this will seem a wild illusion. It may be 
that; but to those who experience it it is very real. No other 
book, I think, can effect such illusion. In this sense the Bible 
may become, in our experience, an exceptional book, exceptionally 
inspired. 

What precisely is the method of that inspiration, in what way 
it acts on the mind and speech of the writer, we cannot say; we 
can only recognize the fact. There is no better statement of it 
than that of Peter: “Not by the wi/7 of man,” but as “ moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” The statement, as I understand it, expresses 
the motive power, but does not cover every thought and word of 
the writers. I do not suppose that their views and conceptions 
were blown into them, much less that the propositions which ex- 
press those views were dictated from without. They were full of 
a divine spirit, and from the fullness of that spirit they thought 
and wrote. They were not mere passive media of divine influ- 
ence, but active participators of, and codperators with it. Their 
writings are the genuine, natural products of the human mind, 
but of minds stimulated and informed by a higher life. They 
are the utterances of faith; for faith and inspiration are different 
aspects of one experience, different sides of one fact—faith the 
human side, inspiration the divine. 

Inspiration must not be confounded with infallibility. The 
idea has been greatly prejudiced by that confusion. A writing 
may be inspired without being in every particular theoretically 
and scientifically true. The will, the sentiments, the moral na- 
ture, may be inspired; there may even be an inspired vision of 
great general truths, without that perfect illumination of the un- 
derstanding which insures a thorough discernment and entire 
freedom from error in all the details of the subject, and in mat- 
ters incidental to the general theme. I may believe in the in- 
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spiration of the first chapter of Genesis, without believing in the 
scientific accuracy of the cosmogony contained in it. I may be 
lieve in the inspiration of the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, without being certain about a general resur- 
rection of the dead at the sound of a trumpet, which that chapter 
affirms. In a word, inspiration is telescopic not microscopic, 
creative not critical ; it sees, beyond ordinary minds, the truth in 
gross, but not in all the details. If any one object to this view 
that it leaves the reader free to accept or reject according as the 
writing shall agree or conflict with his experience, I can only 
reply that I see no other way—no escape, but the right of private 
judgment, from the yoke of an infallible church. He who brings 
to the reading of the Scriptures the same spirit in which they 
were written will not be likely to go far astray in the interpreta- 
tion of their contents. 

Rightly considered, the distinction to be maintained between 
inspiration and infallibility will dispose us to appreciate inspira- 
tion in other forms than those which Christian tradition has com- 
mended to us. We shall not be guilty of the narrowness of see- 
ing revelation and the gift of God only in the Hebrew and Greek 
writings, which compose the canon of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. There are other Bibles than those which contain the 
records and the types of the Jewish and Christian faiths, And, 
though immeasurably inferior to these, the sacred books of all 
biblical religions contain, no doubt, along with much that is 
earthly and weak, some utterances of inspired men, which will 
live when the systems they represent are extinct. Nothing that 
is born of the Spirit, no genuine inspiration, old or new, Christian 
or ethnic, canonical or uncanonical, can perish. By no conserva- 
tive device, by its own inherent force, it survives. Of literary 
products, much that seemed, at the time, of surpassing excellence 
is lost by the way as humanity advances ; but, by some law of the 
great economy, the best things keep—the grand utterances of 
seers and prophets are handed down from age to age. 

F. H. Henee. 
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I must be pardoned if I say that I cannot look for much gain 
to Christian learning, when problems in theology that ask the 
most thorough study are to be settled by a passage of small-arms 
on the dueling- ground of an article. But I will offer a few 
plain thoughts, which may help some earnest minds in this day 
of theories. Most willingly do I accept what has been said by 
the ripe scholar before me, as to the doctrine of verbal or me- 
chanical dictation of the Scriptures. Yet I cannot rest in nega- 
tion. If, then, I may frankly speak, I do not see that my friend, 
in uprooting the old error, has left a positive truth in its stead. 

It is hardly just to history when he says that this “theory 
of dictation has commonly prevailed in the Christian Church.” I 
claim, rather, that in every living age of the Church the guiding 
minds have put the spiritual truth above the letter. Biblical 
criticism is, of course, like all science, of slow growth. Yet 
Justin and Clement, in the first years, could teach that the 
“spermatic Word” spoke through Plato; and throughout the 
Latin time there were schools of kindred thought. Turn to the 
Reformation, and you find, as Dorner has fully proved, that Lu- 
ther’s idea of personal faith in Christ led to a large view of in- 
spiration. The theory of dictation was a later overgrowth. I 
claim as the best expression of early Protestant belief the article 
of the English Church, which has no theory at all on the subject, 
but merely affirms that Scripture contains all truth necessary to 
salvation. This I hold as the sure position against the traditional 
error, and I am stronger in my own conviction when I can thus 
cite it as the large rule of faith. 

But, again, while my learned friend accepts the truth of the 
Christian inspiration, I cannot see what real test he gives us. It 
is, according to him, “a question of experience, which each must 
decide for himself.” We may believe, in a general sense, in the 
inspiration of the sage or the poet; we may read in a hymn of 
the Vedas the utterance of what Malebranche calls the “ inter- 
nal divine Reason.” But, if there be in the revelation of Christ 
a truth beyond the Vedas, we cannot rest it on a subjective feel- 
ing. The“ Phedo” of Plato, the “ Antigone” of Sophocles, give 
me all he expresses in his eloquent words; the “elevation of 
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mind, the kindling of the spirit, the open vision, which have fed 
for ages the life of the soul ;” but it is another and deeper inspi- 
ration I find in the gospels. And this seems to me, therefore, the 
specific question before us. The doubt of most minds in this 
day lies just in this point, that they can see no choice save be- 
tween a vague sentiment or a mechanical dictation of the Bible. 
I wish to meet this want, by showing the nature of the Chris- 
tian truth, as it relates to the structure of the written Word; 
and, if I can do so, 1 shall have helped their faith in a living 
revelation. 

What do we mean by revelation? It is on this that the whole 
idea of inspiration rests in the Christian sense. I turn from all 
definitions to the New Testament. The object of the Christian 
faith is a Person, who gives us the knowledge not of ali problems 
in Nature or history, but of God, the Father of men, of our 
sonship in him as redeemed from sin, and partakers of his grace 
through his Spirit. Such a revelation is in its very nature, there- 
fore, for one essential purpose. All who accept it acknowledge 
this, whatever their theories about inspiration, when they come 
to the reality of this one truth. It speaks to us as personal 
beings, conscious of our relationship to God as children, of our 
sin and our need of holiness. It is a knowledge that can only be 
learned by the conscience and the renewed affections, as we grow 
into it through communion with the Spirit of Christ; and thus 
his revelation becomes not merely a truth for the mind, but a 
life of duty to God and men. I am not, of course, here reason- 
ing about such a view of Christianity with any who deny this 
divine character of it altogether. With them I must go back to 
a yet deeper question. I am simply stating the common ground 
of all who hold any belief in a revealed Word. This is the 
simple, living faith of the New Testament. We accept it in the 
earliest creed. It is the one truth at the root of our theology; 
the one bond of fellowship. “I believe ””—not in a set of propo- 
sitions, but—“ in God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” And 
this, then, is the primary idea of inspiration. Revelation is the 
one truth of redemption in Christ. Inspiration is the indwelling 
in our minds and hearts of the Spirit of God, who makes this 
truth a life. 

But we can now see how such a belief bears on the whole 
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question of the written Word. It tells us its true relation and 
design. We have in the Scriptures the original record of revela- 
tion, given in the form of history, poetry, and prophecy, reaching 
back to the childhood of the race, from whose roots Christ came ; 
and forward to the close of the apostolic time. It has its mean- 
ing for us, from first to last, through its historic connection with 
the central gospel. But, in the nature of it, it contains much that 
does not touch the essential character of Christianity: the prim- 
itive traditions of the Hebrew people, their chronicles of war, 
their social morality in every stage of growth. Nothing in these 
lies beyond the sphere of the human mind. What is our test of 
inspiration? Whatever in its spiritual truth concerns the divine 
revelation of Christ. The old covenant declares the one liv- 
ing God, that doctrine which stands alone in the Hebrew book 
above all faiths of the past; the nature of man as made in 
his divine image; his self-chosen sin; the holy law; the provi- 
dential training of the race. The new declares the perfect life, 
the sacrifice of Christ, the kingdom he established. These are 
the foundation truths of the written Word. It is not necessary 
that our ideas of a divine infallibility should go beyond them. 
Such a theory belongs to the rabbi, who hunted for mysteries in 
each vowel-point, not to the gospel of Christ. It is the con- 
ception of the Koran, not of the New Testament. If I think of 
the Spirit in that theatrical image of M. Gaussen, as a maestro 
playing on a Moses or Isaiah, as the keys of a grand organ, 
I have lost not only the truth of the record, but the very prin- 
ciple of revelation. It may be that the theory is often less 
mechanical than this. Many who hold it admit that the free 
use of their own mental powers belongs to the penmen of the 
Scriptures. But the defect is in the notion that revelation must 
embrace all matters within the record; and that it is therefore 
necessary to claim infallibility for them. That view answers no 
riddles of criticism, but creates them. It is a far deeper faith 
in inspiration, which rests on the simple fact that the aim of the 
book is not science or historic criticism, but the knowledge of 
the one Christian truth. Even the one text, so often wrongly 
quoted, teaches the very principle I claim. “ All the scriptures,” 
i.e., the Hebrew, “are God-inspired;” and St. Paul shows 
clearly his meaning. It is “through faith in Christ Jesus” that 
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we read them, and so they give us no rabbinical wisdom, but a 
truth “profitable for teaching, for instruction in righteousness.” 
If we study the Word with this idea of its unity, its whole struct- 
ure and purpose are clear. The relation of the earlier law to 
the gospel, the due worth of even its Jewish ritual, the connec- 
tion of psalm and prophecy with the growth of the people, and 
the preparation for the nobler revelation of Christ, will be seen 
far more truly than when we read the book by any forced inter- 
pretation. It will not be to us only a national literature, as Mat- 
thew Arnold says, with his brilliant half-truth ; but, the more we 
study it, we shall see the unity of the divine mind that alone 
explains its spiritual features. 

And thus I reach the last thought which completes the Chris- 
tian view of inspiration. It is in such a knowledge of the essen- 
tial truth of the Word that we have the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. This view may seem a mystical one, yet it is the simplest 
of truths. I mean no doctrine of special revelation, such as the 
Quaker made it in his denial of an outward Word, or such as has 
been in all times the source of fanciful interpretation. The Spirit 
of God acts by the law of our own mental powers. It asks our 
best intelligence, our use of all the means of knowledge. But it 
must be in no mere intellectual curiosity, no self-willed opinion, 
that we study this volume. “If we will know Virgil,” says Au- 
gustine, “ we must have sympathy with the mind of Virgil ; and 
how much more with the mind of Christ!” Let it be to usa 
volume of only Hebrew or Christian literature, a mass of early 
traditions, and its essential truth will never reveal itself. Let it 
be to us this Word, given for our knowledge of God in his Son 
and for a life of holiness, and our study will be one with our 
spiritual growth. We shall be able to distinguish that which is 
of essential worth for our faith from all that is secondary. Ques- 
tions of science or historic criticism will have their rightful place. 
We shall not defend the Scripture by any untrue methods, or 
confound with the abiding truth the old theories of Biblical in- 
terpretation. The criticism of the Word must change with the 
light thrown on Hebrew and Christian history from all sources 
of later learning. But we shall know that this cannot touch its 
real character; that it is not in conflict with the results of our 
study about the formation of the globe or the riddle of primitive 
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races more than in former days with the Copernican theory, be- 
cause its design is to teach the knowledge of God and redemp- 
tion. And thus the Word of truth becomes a life. It is not, as 
Francis Newman calls it, a book-revelation, although we prize 
with reverence the book that holds it ; it is a truth which abides 
in the original record and in the Church. It has the witness of 
the Spirit in the mind of the scholar and the unlettered believer ; 
for it is to all the source of a real holiness, and this inspiration 
will never pass away. 

I find here the ground on which I can rest. It gives me the 
true relation of faith to science. I do not expect, of course, that 
it will be accepted by those who deny any divine revelation ; 
but it meets in the fullest way the doubts of all Christian men 
who are in sore trouble as to the issue of modern criticism. It 
is for them I seek to offer my own convictions. I have shown 
why I cannot hold the doctrine of a mechanical or verbal inspira- 
tion. To mea theory which makes the revelation of Christ a 
series of hard riddles instead of a gospel of glad tidings; which 
ean risk the hope of men on the question of the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony or the date of the book of Daniel; which could lead a 
thinker like Mansel to defend the Scripture, by denying that we 
can apply the moral laws God writes on the conscience to his 
own action—is a very unsafe weapon of defense. It has led more 
to unbelief than to faith ; it is leading many, in their mistaken 
idea of Protestant teaching, into that Roman Church which offers 
its sad relief by the surrender of all thought. But my reason- 
ing will, I trust, show the honest defenders of the theory a surer 
ground. If I have proved that my view of inspiration is that 
of the New Testament; that it rests on the foundation truth of 
revelation ; that it gives a living unity in its interpretation; a 
reasonable belief, and, above all, a faith one with Christian holi- 
ness, I have said what I would. I am sure that there are many 
to-day who, as they have seen their traditional earthworks crum- 
ble, are finding that the divine Word is stronger in its own 
might against a destructive criticism. 

E. A. Wasnpurn. 
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III. 


Ir is my purpose to state as clearly as possible, within the 
limits allowed me, the answer which the doctrines of the New 
Church give to the question, “ What is inspiration?” For the 
sake of brevity, I shall not formally quote from the writings of 
Swedenborg, which contain a full exposition of the subject, but 
shall state their substance in my own words. 

Inspiration is the selection and use by the Lord himself of 
appropriate natural forms, human actions, and relations, to em- 
body and express spiritual and divine truth in its fullness and 
harmonies. A man is inspired when the Lord takes such a pos- 
session of his mind and utterance that he writes or speaks what 
the Lord commands him; and what he so writes or speaks is 
divine truth in natural forms. Inspiration is something more 
than veracity ; it is a revelation of the principles and laws of the 
divine life, of man’s spiritual nature, and of the spiritual world 
in which he is to dwell forever. Man has no innate knowledge ; 
he must learn everything he knows. He gains a knowledge of 
this world by means of the senses, and from experience, reflec- 
tion, and instruction by others. He must get his knowledge of 
the spiritual world and spiritual beings from those who dwell in 
that world and possess that knowledge. 

A revelation is, therefore, absolutely necessary to any knowl- 
edge of the beings and worlds that may exist beyond the realms 
of the senses. If there are spiritual beings and a spiritual world, 
man would have no knowledge of them, unless that knowledge 
were revealed to him; and as, from their nature, they could not 
be made known to the senses, because they are above their scope, 
this knowledge must come by inspiration, it must be inbreathed, 
or come by some action of the Spirit upon the mind by which it 
is awakened to a consciousness of the existence of spiritual beings, 
and of the nature of their life and relations to men. 

Such knowledge must be spiritual; but it must be communi- 
cated under the guise of natural forms. This must of necessity 
be the case, because, by the supposition, it is communicated to 
the natural mind. When the Lord speaks to man, he must 
speak in a language which man can understand in some sense. 
He must employ material objects, natural ideas, and human rela- 
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tions, to express divine truth. He must fill them with his 
Spirit. This he has done in an infinitely wise way, by taking 
advantage of the relation which necessarily exists between Spirit 
and Nature. 

The spiritual world and the material world are related as 
cause and effect. The material world is cast into the mould of 
spiritual forms, as the material body is cast into the mould of the 
spiritual body. There is, therefore, a correspondence or inherent 
and necessary connection between Nature and Spirit. We see a 
perfect example of this law in man himself. There is a corre- 
spondence between his spirit and his body, by which all the affec- 
tions and thoughts of the mind are revealed to others by the 
motions and actions and changes of form in the body. The state 
of the affections and thoughts is expressed by tears and laugh- 
ter, and the various postures of the body, which constitute a 
natural language. This principle is expressed in the adage, 
“ Actions speak louder than words.” Inspiration consists in the 
selection of those natural objects, human actions, and events, 
which correspond to spiritual causes, as the motions of the body 
correspond to the state of the mind which causes them. There 
is, therefore, a natural relation—that is, a relation which inheres 
in the nature of things—between the spiritual truth and the 
natural object used to express it. The material universe is the 
embodiment of the Divine love and wisdom in natural forms ; it 
is the created speech, the spoken word of the Lord. The Divine 
life, as it goes forth into creative act, takes on these forms as 
man’s life assumes the forms of natural actions and works. 

Before man fell, he had a perception of the meaning of all 
natural objects, as animals now know the meaning, in a very nar- 
row range, of the material objects which are necessary to their 
life. He knew what qualities in the Lord and in himself the 
various objects in the three kingdoms of Nature corresponded 
to and represented, as every animal knows its own food, and how 
to build its home. The material universe was, therefore, man’s 
Bible, in which he read the love and wisdom of the Lord as in 
an open book. Every plant and animal and natural object was 
inspired ; it was the form of a divine affection and thought. Day 
unto day uttered speech, and night unto night showed knowledge, 
and there was no voice and no language where their speech was 
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not heard. Man was himself a part of this revelation, and his 
actions became the expressions of this truth. The material uni- 
verse was the stage, and the human race were the actors, in 
which every material thing and every act represented the Divine 
love and wisdom. 

As man declined from his original perfection, and began to 
lose the perception of the spiritual and divine meaning of the 
various objects and actions, he made pictures of them, that he 
might have them before him to suggest their meaning. He at- 
tributed to animals organs which did not belong to them, as 
wings to lions and bulls, to express a quality more fully than was 
done by their natural forms alone. In time, men lost the percep- 
tion of the spiritual meaning of these objects, and began to 
worship them. Hence arose idolatry and mythology. 

As man had lost the true meaning of the created Word, and 
had entirely falsified it, it became necessary, in order to prevent 
him from losing all knowledge of the Lord and of spiritual 
things, that he should have a written revelation. This was given 
to him by the Lord, the only being who could give it to him, 
and it was given in the language of correspondences, woven 
into composed and real histories, in which every natural object, 
action, and relation, represented a spiritual principle or fact by 
the inherent relation which exists between spirit and matter. 

The Lord himself spoke the word by the prophets, as they 
often declare. We continually find them saying, “ The word 
of the Lord came to me,” “The Lord spake to me,” “Thus 
saith the Lord.” Not all the books included in our Bible, how- 
ever, were spoken in this manner, and though they are good and 
useful books, possessing about the same kind and amount of -in- 
spiration generally accorded to the whole Bible, they do not con- 
tain a connected spiritual meaning, and they are not, therefore, 
the Word of the Lord, and they do not claim to be. The books 
spoken by the Lord by the mouths of the prophets were the five 
books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, First and Second Samuel, First 
and Second Kings, the Psalms, and all the prophets from Isaiah 
to Malachi, the four Gospels, and the Revelation. These books 
are written according to the relation between natural and spiritual 
things. They have, therefore, a spiritual and divine meaning, 
which is entirely different from the natural. The natural his- 
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tory, images, objects, and actions, are given to express the spirit- 
ual truth. 

Every particular mentioned is the exponent of some spiritual 
truth. Even the numbers and proper names have a spiritual 
meaning ; and their changes, as the insertion of A in the umes 
of Abram and Sarai, and the calling of Jacob, Israel, were due 
to spiritual causes. The numbers three, seven, ten, twelve, and 
forty, are often used for this reason, and always with the utmost 
precision. It is well known that light and water represent truth, 
and that heat and warmth represent love. But it is commonly 
supposed that this is only in a vague and an indefinite way, as a 
figure of speech. But these natural substances always stand for 
their spiritual antetypes, wherever they are mentioned. 

The whole Word is written in a universal language, a lan- 
guage of natural objects, and of human actions and relations, 
which is a divine style, and impossible to a finite mind. It dif- 
fers from all books of human composition, as the Lord’s works 
differ from humaa works. Its words are the embodiment of 
the Divine life. As our Lord says, “The words I speak unto 
you are spirit and life.” Everything mentioned in the Word 
is the natural effect of a divine truth in a-normal or in a per- 
verted form. It is, therefore, like a seed: it can receive the 
Divine life, and bear spiritual fruit, as the seed of the grape can 
receive material life from the sun, and grow into a vine and bear 
grapes. The Lord’s love and wisdom are embodied in the histo- 
ries, prophecies, parables, precepts, and commandments, and are so 
connected with them that when they are received into the mind 
and cherished by the affections, they become the means of com- 
municating the Divine life to man. They conduct that life as 
a wire conducts electricity. Consequently, Swedenborg says: 
“Man has conjunction with the Lord by means of the Word. 
The Lord speaks to man in the Word.” It is not, therefore, 
of any consequence whether the prophets and apostles under- 
stood what they said or not, because it ‘s not what they thought, 
but what the Lord thinks, and is, that he desired to communi- 
cate. Some of the Word in its letter has no clear and rational 
meaning. The greater part of it isa narration of natural facts 
and events which apparently have no reference, except in a 
most remote manner, to anything spiritual and divine. The 
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natural authors did not know that they had any other meaning 
than the natural one. David sang his own sorrows and joys, 
his own defeats and victories; and, in doing so, he sings the 
spiritual joys and sorrows, the despair, and hope, and trust, and 
triumph, of every human being, and of the Lord himself, in the 
assumption and glorification of his humanity. This principle 
applies to the whole Word. History, and prophecy, and par- 
able, are given primarily to embody and communicate divine 
truth. They may be a record of things which took place in this 
world or not ; those who wrote or uttered them might have un- 
derstood them only in their natural import or not. That is of 
little consequence. The essential thing is, that every word 
spoken should be the natural exponent of a divine truth; and 
that the Lord always provided for. There is not a word in the 
wildest visions of the prophets, in the driest genealogy, or in 
the most natural precept, which does not embody a divine 
truth. The minute and precise directions given by the Lord 
for the ceremonial worship of the Jews has its cause in the 
correspondence of every substance, animal, form, and act, to the 
laws of divine order by which man comes into communion with 
the Lord. The essential service which Swedenborg has rendered 
to men consists in restoring to them the knowledge of the lost 
science of the correspondence between natural and spiritual 
things, by which they are introduced into a new world of spirit- 
ual truth, and the true nature of the Word is disclosed to them. 

The Word is also written from two points of view, a divine 
anda human one. Much of it, especially that which relates to 
the Lord’s attributes and relations to men, is written according 
to truth as it appears to man in his fallen state, rather than 
according to the absolute truth. For this reason the Lord is 
represented as jealous, angry, and revengeful; as hating, pun- 
ishing, and destroying men; as going, and coming, and changing, 
according to the changing conditions of men. But, in reality, 
he is love and wisdom itself, and, as he himself declares, changes 
not. For this reason there are many contradictions in the letter 
of the Word, as there are in common speech between scientific 
accuracy and the motions, qualities, and forms, of the material 
world as they appear to the senses, or as they actually exist. 
Thus the Word is adapted to all states from the simplest to the 
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wisest. There is sufficient truth in plain precept and direct 
commandment for the guidance of all who live in simple obe- 
dience. It contains, also, in every part, truth for the acutest 
reason and the highest wisdom, if men will look beneath the sur- 
face of the letter. The Word of God, like the works of God, 
cannot be fully fathomed by a finite mind. It rises as we rise ; 
it has something for every one in every state of spiritual prog- 
ress, and, when it is known that it is written according to the 
immutable relations between natural and spiritual things, it will 
be studied as Nature is now studied by scientific men, and the 
Lord’s character and relations to men, and the laws of man’s 
spiritual nature, and the true methods of his regeneration and 
spiritual development, will be discovered. Man will rise above 
the appearances of the letter into the clear light of genuine 
truth ; he will come into the true knowledge of the Lord, whom 
to know aright is life eternal. 
Cuauncey GILzs. 


Iv. 


Ir is an old and accepted canon of interpretation that the 
terms of a record are to be taken in their plain and commonly- 
received sense; that figures of speech are to be interpreted with 
reference to the local peculiarities of the country in which the 
writers resided; that idioms are to be understood according to 
the genius of the language employed; that whatever is obscure 
should be explained by what is plain; that the scope of a state- 
ment should be considered in determining the meaning of any 
portion thereof; and that definitions should be sought in the 
record itself. 

Precision of definition is difficult. The difficulty may arise 
from the limitations of our receptive capacity ; from the poverty 
of human language; from the greatness of the thoughts to be 
expressed. Let us take three familiar words—life, thought, and 
civilization—and whoever attempts a satisfactory definition there- 
of will find that he has essayed a hopeless task. Yet, if words 
represent ideas, the former should be the complement of the lat- 
ter. The Bible has a literary character in common with any 
other book, and its sense is to be judged by the ordinary rules of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. This is its human side. It is in 
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part history, poetry, biography, ethical and religious. I read 
Bible history as I read Tacitus and Gibbon, with one exception: 
I am confident of its infallibility of statement. I read the epic 
of Job and the Psalms of David as I read Homer and Milton, 
with one exception: divine truth is never sacrificed for poetic 
effect. I read the doctrinal teachings of Jesus as I read those 
of Sakyamuni, with one exception: the former are unmixed 
truth. And it belongs to my private judgment to decide who 
the sacred writers were, when and where they wrote, what they 
wrote, and what their credentials are. The Master said: “ Search 
the Scriptures ;” “Ye have Moses and the prophets ;” “If I do 
not the works of my Father, believe me not.” Herein is the 
right of private judgment conceded; this is the Magna Charta 
of Protestant Christianity. Whether inspiration is fact or fancy, 
each must decide for himself, but always in the full light of the 
law of evidence, by all the aids of enlightened criticism, and with 
profound conscientiousness. 

Our word inspiration has the double sense of in-breathing 
and breathing into, and from the latter comes the word inspire. 
Twice the term “inspiration” occurs in the Bible. In Job, Elihu 
is represented as saying, “There is a spirit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding,” denoting 
the divine agency in the creation of the human intellect, and in 
the excitation of the mind to understand truth. This word has 
its equivalent in Genesis, in the term breathed, which means the 
production of spiritual life. In the New Testament we have the 
oft-quoted passage, “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God,” the significance of which is not the creation of life, as in 
the case of Adam, nor of mind, as in the case of Elihu, but im- 
plies impartation. In this sense it is used in John: “ He breathed 
on them, and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” And the equiv- 
alent of this signification is found in the manifold expressions : 
“The Spirit of the Lord spake by me;” “ The Holy Ghost shall 
teach you;” “I received it by the revelation of Jesus Christ ;” 


“Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost ;” “I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day ;” “I heard a 
voice from heaven saying unto me, Write.” The sum of all these 
expressions is in the word inspiration. This is something more 
than human enlightenment. It is divine illumination. It is not 
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the depression and silence of the individuality of the sacred writ- 
ers, as one under a power which could not be resisted, but it is 
human individuality purified, quickened, exalted, and in spiritual 
intercourse with the personal, living God. 

We naturally inquire: What was the physical and mental 
condition of the sacred writers when in a state of inspiration ? 
Was the inspiration continuous? Were they conscious of the 
presence of the divine influence when they wrote? Was that 
divine influence subject to the action of the human reason? 
Were they other than the media of communication? How did 
the Spirit operate on their minds? What indications had they 
when to write and when to cease? Was it a recognized mental 
impression? Was it a physical sign? Did they hear a voice? 
Did they behold a vision, or did they write as occasion demanded, 
as when St. Luke wrote his gospel, and when St. Paul wrote to 
the church at Corinth? It is recorded that Peter had a vision 
at mid-day, and heard a voice speak unto him. Paul had a vision 
at midnight, and heard a voice, and concluded that the “ Lord 
had called him to preach the gospel unto them.” Frequently 
they wrote to meet a religious emergency, which to them was an 
indication to write. When inspired, their individuality was in- 
tact. They were never clairvoyant, never somnambulistic, never 
phrenetic, as 


“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling.” 


The authority with which they wrote is indicative that they were 
intelligently conscious of the presence of an influence more than 
human. There was no subjugation of the will and reason; the 
divine and human elements in their mental actions were insepa- 
rable and perfectly harmonious. Their inspiration was continu- 
ous, to the effect that all their statements are truthful ; but they 
at times wrote when the revealing assistance of the Holy Ghost 
was not imparted, and his dictation not given, as when St. Paul 
expressed his intention to visit Spain, but was providentially hin- 
dered ; as when he had forgotten whether he had “ baptized any 
other ;” as when St. John expressed the uncertainty of hope: “I 
hope to come to you.” In their inspirational states they were 
sometimes dynamical, sometimes mechanical. In the former 
case the thought was divine, the language was human; in the 
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latter case both thought and language were divine, and the writer 
but the amanuensis of the Spirit, as when St. Paul declares, 
“ Which things we also speak, not in the words which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ;” as when St. 
John says: “I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them ;” and as when the Master said, “It is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” 

Guided by the canon of interpretation previously cited, let us 
turn to the record itself for our definition of inspiration. That 
definition is given by Christ, and is fourfold: It is the recollection 
of what had been said and done by himself and others. It is the 
suggestion as to what and how much of the past should be record- 
ed. It is the revelation of future events and of doctrinal truth, 
such as transcend the realm of human thought. It is infallibili- 
ty in making up the record of all that had been recalled, suggest- 
ed, and revealed. 

“The Holy Ghost shall bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” He was to stimulate their 
power of recollection to recall his words and the events of his 
life, which, though imperishably impressed upon their memories, 
had for the time being been forgotten. In this manner were re- 
called the lengthy discourses, conversations, and controversies, of 
our Lord. Such a supernatural quickening of the recollection 
was needful, when the dates of the Gospels are considered. St. 
Luke wrote in the year 64, St. Matthew and St. Mark in 68, St. 
John in 70. And these several accounts agree in what is written, 
but are unlike in what is omitted. 

“He shall teach you all things.” All that the Master said 
and did is not recorded. The writers were inspired by way of 
suggestion to select for transmission whatever is essential to faith 
and practice. Some things are given in full, others in fragments. 
Much is history in summary. So says St. John: “ There are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books which should be written.” But no uninspired 
man could know what to write to promote the ends of revelation. 
The recorder must be divinely taught to make his selections. 
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“ He will show you things to come,” and “ He shall receive 
of mine, and show it unto you.” Unto them were to be revealed 
future events in the history of individuals and of nations in their 
relation to the spiritual kingdom of our Lord, and also such addi- 
tional doctrinal truth as would be “ profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 

But that they were the only recipients of religious truth is a 
claim not made by themselves, and should not be asserted by us. 
In the Vedas of the Hindoos, in the Five Kings of the Chinese, 
in the Zendavesta of the Persians, in the Koran of the Moslems, 
and in the two Eddas of the ancient Germans, there is much re- 
ligious truth, important in itself and beautifully expressed. And 
a reverence for Divine Providence inclines us to the belief that 
Zoroaster, Confucius, Sakyamuni, Socrates, and Mohammed, were 
providential men, called to be witnesses of God’s being to the 
millions of their countrymen, “if haply they may feel after 
him and find him.” They, however, have uttered no essential 
truth not contained in the Bible, while the sacred writers have 
disclosed their errors, and at the same time brought into fullness 
the fragments of truth which they taught, and which are points 
of connection with the kingdom of God. And, aside from vhat 
they taught, they have given us no proof of their divine mission. 

Nor do the penmen of Holy Scripture claim that all inspiration 
should cease with them. While no new original truth has been 
given since John wrote his Apocalypse, yet the same Spirit which 
inspired him has inspired many since, and will inspire many 
others, to present old truths in new aspects of beauty and of 
power. In this sense the day of inspiration will abide forever, 
and godly scholars will ever disclose the infinite variety in infinite 
unity. 

“ He shall guide you into all truth.” The infallible Inspirer 
would make them infallible recorders. As historians, they were 
to be free from mistakes, partiality, prejudice, error ; as prophets, 
they were to foretell the future in truth and with precision. 
They were “holy men,” and therefore would not intentionally 
misstate facts or record errors; they were preserved from unin- 
tentional misstatements and errors, because they were “ moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” 

All things in the Bible are not revealed—only such as could 
VOL, CXXVII.—No, 264. 22 
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not have been discovered by the unaided mind of the writer ; but 
all things in the Scriptures are inspired, in the sense of a truthful 
record. 

Revelation without inspiration would be too uncertain for in- 
telligent faith. 

And while it is eminently true that the Spirit did not come to 
guide the sacred writers into all historical, political, and scientific 
truth, yet it were the vitiation of the whole record to suppose that 
they recorded as truth the prevailing errors of their own or of 
former ages. They profess to record the works of God in creation, 
and, if their cosmogony is false, their record is worse than useless. 
Whether we fully understand their cosmogony is quite another 
thing. Infallibility of interpretation is not in the Church. The 
change of interpretation, on the part of exegetes, is not proof that 
Moses did not write with “scientific aceuracy.” Variations in 
opinions and changeful interpretations of natural phenomena are 
as great and as frequent as in the theological world. Newton’s 
emission theory was “scientific accuracy ” two hundred years ago, 
but it is not now. The future of science may be the future bib- 
lical cosmogony. Details as to the modes of the divine actions 
are not necessary to faith. Telescopes should not be confounded 
with microscopes. Doth reveal the unseen, but their action is re- 
verse. The Bible is both telescopic and microscopic. But the 
sacred writers do not use the telescope to reveal the animaleule 
infusoria, nor the microscope to discover the moons of Jupiter. 

J. P. Newman. 


Vv. 


Tue preceding distinguished writers do not confine them- 
selves, as the reader will notice, to answering the question which 
stands at the head of this theological symposium. It is impossi- 
ble, within my narrow limits, to discuss the many issues raised in 
their essays; but their assertions concerning the test or criterium 
of inspiration, the right of private judgment, and the alleged in- 
tellectual tyranny exercised by the Catholic Church, are so impor- 
tant that they will necessarily claim a few words of comment, 
after I shall have given a concise answer to the question proposed 
for discussion. 

The Catholic Church has always taught her children to enter- 
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tain a most exalted idea of the Bible. Her doctrine about the 
nature and extent of inspiration is as remote from the infidel 
theories of modern rationalism as it is repugnant to the supersti- 
tious fancies of the Talmud. 

The Fathers of the Vatican Council expound the doctrine of 
the Church in these words: “The books of the Old and New 
Testament are to be received as sacred and canonical . . . . not 
because, having been composed by mere human industry, they 
were afterward approved by the Church; nor merely because 
they contain revelation with no admixture of error; but because 
having been written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they 
have God for their author, and have been handed down to the 
Church herself as such.” 

The answer to our question is contained in the declaration 
that God is the author of Holy Writ in the sense that the Lord 
impelled, by a supernatural action, certain men to write in such a 
manner that, according to the full meaning of the word, he may 
be called the author of the books they wrote. Revelation being 
simply a supernatural manifestation of truths unknown, is not al- 
ways necessarily coupled with inspiration. That a book may be 
looked upon as having God for its author, it is sufficient that the 
Holy Ghost should have caused the penman to write the thoughts 
which He wished to communicate, no matter by what means the 
writer came to the knowledge of them. But revelation is not 
sufficient for divine authorship, as a book may contain revealed 
truth and still be the work of man: hence the definitions of 
councils, the writings of the Fathers of the Church, and modern 
theological treatises, are not Scripture. 

It is the losing sight of this obvious distinction which has led 
Prof. Hedge and Rev. Dr. Newman to say that the so-called 
sacred books of the heathen nations which have preserved some 
fragments of primitive revelation were inspired. This loose 
phraseology is not only incorrect, but it might, after the fashion 
of Mr. Frothingham, be readily used by unbelievers to degrade 
the Bible to the level of the Vedas. We go a step further, and 
say that no subsequent approbation, by whatsoever authority, can 
make a book, written by man without supernatural help, become 
Scripture: it would merely, in that case, possess doctrinal au- 
thority. 
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Then to the question, “ What is inspiration ?” a Catholic theo- 
logian would answer that it is a supernatural help whereby God, 
at various times down to the end of the Apostolic age, en- 
lightened the minds of certain men that they might know the 
truths which he wished to deliver in writing to his Church, and 
moved their wills to write them and nothing else. Thus raised 
to a supernatural level, these penmen, through divine assistance, 
fulfilled with unerring accuracy the counsel of God, and conse- 
quently is he truly said to be the author of these books. 

If we take the gospel narrative as simply reliable history, we 
will find this doctrine abundantly confirmed with regard to the 
Old Testament. Christ and the apostles frequently quoted it as 
a divine work containing God’s own message to his people, 
thereby approving the faith of the Jews, who, according to Jose- 
plus and Philo, firmly believed in the supernatural character of 
their sacred writings. 

I need cite no texts, but simply remark, in reference to 2 
Timothy iii. 16, that as we are not here concerned with the canon, 
it matters little whether @eorveveros be considered as subject or 
predicate.* 

Finally, it would be easy to show that the great majority of 
the ancient Fathers held the same view of inspiration as that just 
presented ; but my limits will only allow me to say that with few 
exceptions they certainly did not teach, nor does the Catholic 
Church enjoin upon her children the belief, in literal inspiration 
as described by Prof. Hedge. The diversity of style, the various 
ways of relating the same events, and the pains which some took 
to collect their materials, are so many proofs that the individu- 
ality of the penmen was far from being absorbed by supernatural 
influences. In reference to the style, we simply maintain that 
God preserved the writer from falling into any mistake which 
would have materially altered the thought. 

The scope for which inspiration was given, was not to teach 
man natural science, but to enable him to reach his supernatural 
destiny. It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise if the sacred 
writers use the language of their time. It would, then, be pre- 


* See “Theological Essays,” by the eccentric but scholarly T. De Quincey (vol. i., p. 
84, Boston, 1873). A very interesting dissertation on the “Spermatic Word,” referred 
to by Dr. Washburn, is to be found in his works. 
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posterous to look in the Bible for what passes to-day for scientific 
accuracy; but Catholics have always been taught that, rightly 
interpreted, it is not only infallible in what concerns faith and 
morals, but that, moreover, it contains no historical misstatement 
or any error about physical facts. The history of Nature and of 
man is so intimately connected with dogma and moral duties that, 
to admit the possibility of error in the inspired penmen would 
not only be derogatory to him who can neither deceive nor be 
deceived, but it would also be conceding to infidels all that for 
which they are, in our days, contending. 

I am surprised that the writers of the above articles, who 
are so greatly puzzled to find a satisfactory test of inspiration, 
should have overlooked the plain fact that the approbation of the 
Jewish Scriptures by Christ and the apostles places their divine 
origin beyond controversy; but the criteria brought forward in 
the above essays are inadequate to prove the inspiration of the 
New Testament. Christian ages have received it as the word of 
God; but it was surely not for the reason assigned by Prof. 
Hedge. The Bible has guided and consoled many weary souls ; 
but so have letters dictated by friendship or parental love. If 
books that produce in the reader what the professor calls inspi- 
ration are Holy Writ, then are Plato’s “ Dialogues,” or Bunyan’s 
“ Allegory,” as truly inspired as are the Sapiential books or the 
Song of Solomon. 

That many whom Christians delight to honor are far from 
experiencing the wonderful effects of Bible-reading, no further 
proof is needed than the wide-spread tendency of our time to 
infidelity. Inspiration being a supernatural fact, reason, which 
cannot transcend Nature, is only competent to consider the mo- 
tives of credibility that prove, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
the testimony of a divinely-appointed witness to be infallible; 
and then natural law binds man to believe, without doubting, 
that fact as God’s truth. 

The test advocated by Rev. Dr. Washburn, which is the in- 
dwelling in us of the Spirit, has the serious disadvantage of not 
being susceptible of proof. No peremptory text can be adduced. 
But even granting the clearness of the passages usually relied 
on, they would prove nothing, since there is here question of an 
illumination supernatural and subjective, about which a mere 
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historian, however veracious he may be, is no competent witness, 
In other words, the Scripture cannot be taken to prove the in- 
ternal witness, and the internal witness to prove the Scripture. 
Let, however, no one imagine that this argument can be retort- 
ed against the Church, because her mission is proved by plain 
historical evidence. To those who deny the indwelling of the 
Spirit, it could be proved only by miracle. 

On this theory the wildest fanatic cannot be reclaimed, be- 
cause, in spite of all sound reasoning, he will cling to what, for 
him, are the promptings of the Holy Spirit. The witness, then, 
to the fact of inspiration must not only be infallible, because faith 
excludes doubt; but divinely appointed, because inspiration is a 
supernatural fact ; and, lastly, external, because Christianity is a 
social religion susceptible of proof to the reason, not in itself, but 
indirectly through motives of credibility in the witness which 
Christ has appointed to teach all nations.* 

Rev. Dr. Newman seeks for it in the promise made by Christ 
of the Holy Spirit to the apostles. This test, upon which the cel- 
ebrated Michaelis placed great reliance, is likewise inadmissible. 
Mark and Luke were not apostles; and, if it be said that the dis- 
ciples of the twelve enjoyed their privileges, then by what rule 
does the reverend doctor exclude from the canon the letters of 
Clement, the book of Hermas, and many other such writings ? 

Christ did not send forth his apostles to write a complete sys- 
tem of divinity and teach all nations how to read under pain of 
damnation, but to preach his word. If they did write, the cireum- 
stances under which they took up the pen, as well as the structure 
of their writings, evidently show that their purpose was not to 
put on paper all the truths they had been commissioned to trans- 
mit to their successors for the instruction of future generations. 
The words of Christ (John v. 39), as addressed to the Pharisees, 
who could not see in the Scripture his divine mission, do not 
surely mean that our Lord made it obligatory for all, high and 
low, who were to believe in him, to learn how to read and be able 
to understand properly, even in what concerns the most impor- 
tant matters, a collection of books written, at various times, by 

* Want of space must be my apology for not adverting to Swedenborg’s doctrine 


of correspondences, so ably presented. by Rev. Chauncey Giles. I can only pray for 
a fair opportunity. 
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historians, wise men, poets, and seers—books that record the his- 
tory of man for four thousand years, together with the sublimest 
doctrines of the supernatural order. It is absurd to suppose it— 
Christ knew what was in man, and he loved him too tenderly to 
merely throw in his face the cold letter of a dead page, instead of 
giving to him the living word of those with whom he promised 
to dwell to the end. Men who obstinately refuse to see this will 
never understand the divine economy of the Incarnation and 
tedemption. 

To the masses the Bible will ever be as incomprehensible as it 
was to the eunuch baptized by Philip the deacon. An irresisti- 
ble instinct of their helplessness will ever compel them to cast 
about for a teacher. We build schools for them, we instruct 
them from the rostrum and from the stump. They may read 
the Bible, but their creed will be shaped by the symbols of the 
sects, the Sunday-school teacher, and the weekly sermons of the 
preacher. 

Ritualists appeal to antiquity, thereby denying the funda- 
mental Protestant tenet, that the Bible is all-sufficient. Those, 
moreover, among them who have examined the records of anti- 
quity have soon found that its testimony may be summed up 
in the saying of St. Augustine, that he would not believe the 
sacredness of the Bible, were it not for the authority of the 
Catholic Church; this authority it is which alone makes the 
Christian world secure in the true faith. 

Perpetuity, on the other hand, is the unmistakable proof of the 
divine origin of the church Catholic or Universal. The children 
of Christ can, without difficulty, trace her origin and mission to 
him by the light of the most public and reliable historical facts 
and documents. Having proved to Jew and Gentile her divine 
authority by miracles, she was competent to approve the books of 
the New Testament as inspired. She is, then, logically as well as 
historically, anterior to Scripture. The exercise of her authority 
is no usurpation, and therefore there is no more tyranny in her 
requiring submission to her decisions than it is tyranny in a legiti- 
mate government to expect loyalty from its subjects and obe- 
dience to just laws. As the demonstrations of science or the 
incidents of well-authenticated history do not abridge our legiti- 
mate freedom of thought, so neither does the submitting of our 
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intellects to God’s truth, as declared by an infallible witness, 
reduce us to mental or spiritual slavery ; on the contrary, the 
Church alone communicates to us the priceless liberty purchased 
by Him who is the truth. 

The Catholic test of inspiration is the only one which has the 
requisite conditions or characteristics of being infallible, easily 
obtained, and perpetual. It is the only rule which corresponds to 
the rational and moral wants of man, and thence it is that the 
Catholic Church alone has succeeded in converting heathen na- 
tions. 

James Gispons, Archbishop of Baltimore. 


VI. 


Tue word “inspiration” furnishes an excellent example of 
the way in which a whole theory of the universe may be imbed- 
ded in an etymology. In its origin the word means a “ breathing 
in,” or suggestion from some external source, of thoughts not 
natural to the writer or speaker. The non-naturalness of the 
thought is an essential part of the definition, since, if the thought 
be such as would naturally arise, through ordinary logical or emo- 
tional sequence, in the mind of the writer or speaker, there is no 
reason for referring it to any external source. That thoughts 
often do come into the mind unbidden, and apparently without 
any assignable immediate antecedent, is a matter of the common- 
est experience. From the purposeless succession of phantasms in 
idle reverie up to the orderly visions of Milton, the melodious 
themes of Beethoven, or even the wonderful flashes of insight 
of Newton or Faraday, we have instances of visual or auditory 
images, or apprehensions of physical truths, entering and occupy- 
ing the foreground of consciousness suddenly and without warn- 
ing. The more valuable and striking instances of this sort are, 
in modern parlance, described as cases of inspiration, though by 
this phrase no more is now meant than to designate some rare or 
admirable kind of normal mental action. The modern student 
has learned that consciousness has a background as well as a fore- 
ground—that a number of mental processes go on within us, of 
which we cannot always render a full and satisfactory account. 
Many a link of association is buried beneath the surface, and the 
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coveted flash of memory, of judgment, or of fancy, does not 
always come at our bidding. To account for this group of phe- 
nomena, modern psychologists have propounded various theories 
of “latent mental action” or “ unconscious cerebration ;” but no 
one now resorts to the hypothesis that such phenomena are due 
to the operation of some outside spirit or intelligence acting upon 
the mind. Hypotheses of this sort do not harmonize with the 
accumulated experience of modern times, and they have become 
utterly and hopelessly discredited. 

In ancient times, however, the case was entirely different. In 
one of the most enlightened and skeptical communities of anti- 
quity we find one of the most enlightened and skeptical minds 
habitually explaining the suggestions of its own supreme com- 
mon-sense by ascribing them to the dictation of an indescribable 
external agency. The daimonion, or familiar warning spirit, of 
Socrates shows how consonant with the general theories of the 
ancients was the conception of inspiration in its full and literal 
sense. In the stage of culture thus exemplified every bright 
stroke of genius was interpreted as the result of inspiration, 
though it was naturally in cases of supreme practical importance 
that the interpretation was most forcibly felt and most thorough- 
ly believed. The poet’s invocation to the Muse was at first no 
doubt much more than a faded metaphor; but it is beyond ques- 
tion that men like Isaiah and Mohammed believed themselves to 
be mere mouth-pieces of the living word of God. 

The belief in inspiration, as thus generally cherished in an- 
cient times, seems to have grown out of a more primitive belief 
in possession, which is found everywhere current among savage 
and barbarous tribes, and which, until within a few generations, 
has maintained itself even in the Christian world. The subject 
has been treated in an elaborate and masterly manner by Mr. 
Tylor in the second volume of his great work on “ Primitive 
Culture.” In the lower stages of culture, the morbid phenomena 
of hysteria, epilepsy, and mania, are explained by the hypothesis 
of a foreign spirit, which is supposed to have taken temporary 
possession of the body or earthly tabernacle of the patient. In 
Christian cases of exorcism, this foreign spirit was naturally sup- 
posed to be of diabolical character; but in the cruder theory of 
the barbarian no such uncanny suspicion is attached te it. On 
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the contrary, the possessed person is usually regarded as an ex- 
ceptionally valuable source of information concerning the super- 
natural world to which the possessing spirit belongs. Alike in 
the medicine-man of the American Indian, and in the Pythian 
priestess of Delphi, may be seen the close theoretical connection 
between disease-possession and oracle-possession. The Zulu di- 
viners ascribe their hysterical symptoms to possession by “ ama- 
tongo,” or ancestral spirits; and the Siberian shamans select epi- 
leptic children to be educated for the priesthood, which is thus 
“apt to become hereditary along with the epileptic tendencies it 
belongs to.” In the primitive theory, the diviner or prophet can 
give information from the supernatural world because his own 
personality is for the time being supplanted by the personality 
of the foreign spirit which has come to dwell in his body. This 
is the theory of oracle-possession, and from this to the theory of 
inspiration, as generally current in antiquity, it is evidently but a 
short step. Instead of supplanting the personality of the prophet, 
the foreign spirit has but to be conceived as swaying or influen- 
cing the prophet’s mind from without, and this step is taken; 
instead of possession we have inspiration. 

Thus in its origin the word “inspiration ” is implicated with 
a whole theory of the universe—or, to speak more appropriately, 
with a general way of looking at natural phenomena. In the 
lower stages of culture men know nothing of a wniverse, but 
they contemplate natural phenomena as under the capricious di- 
rection of innumerable ghostly beings similar to men. In most 
cases, indeed, these demons or deities are supposed to be the 
ghosts of ancestral chieftains. The philosophy which interprets 
Nature in this way is extremely crude, but it is quite intelligible 
and consistent with itself; and, when a barbarian speaks of his 
prophet as “inspired” by the tutelary deity of the tribe, we 
know exactly what he means. He means that the words are 
whispered or otherwise suggested to the prophet by the ghost of 
some old chief of the tribe; and, when he himself has thoughts, 
waking or sleeping, which he cannot readily account for, he thinks 
that these are similarly suggested to him by some ghostly demon 
or deity. The daimonion of Socrates was a specimen of just 
this sort of barbaric psychology. 

Now, in modern times and among Christian peoples, this 
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primitive philosophy of Nature is pretty thoroughly superseded. 
The tendency of modern thought is strongly toward a very 
strict monotheism. An imperfect monotheism had long ago 
driven out the general notion of innumerable ghost-deities ; but 
Christianity arose at a time when the primitive philosophy was 
still very strong, and it has always been more or less incrusted 
with heathen conceptions. In recent times, however, the pro- 
longed study of physical science has begun to tell powerfully 
upon all our habits of thought; and one effect of this is, that we 
have at last really begun to grasp the conception of the unity of 
God, in the only sense in which such a conception can have any 
validity. We have begun to conceive of Divine action as uni- 
form, incessant, and general, throughout each and every region 
of the universe, however vast or however tiny, so that the infi- 
nite whole is animated forever by one immutable principle of 
life ; and this conception we call, in common parlance, the con- 
ception of a government of law and not of caprice. Se strong 
has this habit become that we look with distrust upon any 
hypothesis which implies a conception of Divine action as in any 
sense local, or special, or transitory. 

The hypothesis of inspiration has been retained by modern 
Protestant Christianity, chiefly as a means of accounting for the 
assumed infallibility or supernatural excellence of the literature 
gathered together in the canonical Scriptures. It is supposed 
that the writers of these works were in some way instructed by 
Divine action, so that their works are either entirely true in every 
statement, or at least may claim to be examined in accordance 
with different canons of criticism from those which we feel 
bound to apply to all other works. Now, this hypothesis most 
certainly implies a conception of Divine action as local, special, 
and transitory ; and, in so far as it does this, it bears the marks 
of that heathen mode of philosophizing which was current when 
Christian monotheism arose, and which has incrusted Christianity 
with many of its conceptions. It is obviously not an hypothesis 
in accord with the very strict monotheism toward which modern 
thought is so manifestly tending, and it is not likely long to sur- 
vive unless upheld by very weighty evidence. Such evidence 
might be forthcoming if the various books of the Bible had been 
found able to withstand every test of scientific and literary criti- 
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cism that could be brought to bear upon them, and come out 
unscathed in every statement. Such a phenomenon would at 
least have been very remarkable, but in point of fact the outcome 
of Biblical criticism has been very different from this. A cen- 
tury of intense study and searching controversy has superabun- 
dantly proved that the Bible not only contains much that con- 
flicts both with modern knowledge and with modern morality, 
but that the various parts of it often hopelessly contradict each 
other in matters of fact, and sometimes present irreconcilable 
divergences in matters of doctrine, while minor errors of histori- 
eal or philological interpretation abound in it throughout. In 
view of such a conclusion there would seem to be no need for 
any hypothesis of special Divine action in the composition of the 
Bible. On the contrary, the belief in the peculiar inspiration of 
this collection of books should probably be regarded as one of 
the incumbrances with which Christianity has been loaded by the 
old heathen way of looking at things. 

A sad incumbrance it certainly is to any one who truly: loves 
and reveres the Bible. To make a fetich of the best of books 
does not, after ail, seem to be the most reverent way of treating 
it. Take away the discredited hypothesis of infallibility, and the 
errors of statement and crudities of doctrine at once become of 
no consequence, and cease to occupy the attention. It no longer 
seems worth while to write puerile essays to show that the Elohist 
was versed in all the conclusions of modern geology, or that the 
books of Kings and Chronicles tell the same story. The spiritual 
import of this wonderful collection of writings becomes its most 
prominent aspect ; and, freed from the exigencies of a crude phi- 
losophy and an inane criticism, the Bible becomes once more the 
book of mankind. 

Joun Fiske. 


























VIL. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1.—Memorial and Biographical Sketches. By James Freeman 
CiarkeE. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 1878. Pp. 434. 


THE nineteen articles that make up this handsome and readable 
book differ very much from each other in purpose and workmanship, 
yet they all illustrate the characteristics that give the author his 
distinguished and somewhat unique position among the liberal 
scholars and theologians of Massachusetts. Some of them are slight 
off-hand sketches, such as the notices of Susan Dimock, George 
Keats, and Drs. Gannett and Channing, while other articles are 
elaborate studies, such as the memorials of John A. Andrew, James 
Freeman, Charles Sumner, Theodore Parker, and the essays upon 
Shakespeare, Rousseau, and Washington, which differ from all else 
in the volume by dealing with historical celebrities instead of con- 
temporaries and personal friends. But, however different are the 
subjects and the manner of these papers, they all show the same 
comprehensive judgment and disposition, with the same plucky 
temper and decided conviction. In fact, Dr. Clarke is in his way 
at once a Catholic and a Protestant, a liberal and a partisan, such 
as Boston has never before produced, and such as New England 
favors less than Old England. He belongs to the Unitarian de- 
nomination, yet he praises his parishioner, Governor Andrew, for 
associating in a cordial way with Roman Catholics and Methodists, 
and he pays a hearty tribute to Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, the Pres- 
byterian, without implying that a Presbyterian, as such, needs to 
be apologized for by an enlightened Unitarian. 

The author even carries his charity into the sphere of reform, 
where partisanship has been most bitter, and, after speaking of Dr. 
Gannett’s sermon in favor of returning fugitives to slavery un- 
der the Constitution, he says: “ His truthfulness was perfect. So 
against his sympathies, which were always with the unhappy, he had 
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preached his sermon, taking what was called conservative ground.” 
He gives Dr. Gannett also the credit of opposing harsh dealings 
with Theodore Parker among the Boston Unitarian clergy, and of 
standing up manfully for Christian liberty on the old liberal plat- 
form. The author deals gently with Theodore Parker’s extrava- 
gances, and calls him “ Our Boston Socrates—our gift of God—our 
Theodore.” Yet he does not let him off without serious strictures, 
and he thinks bis Christology and his Anthropology defective in 
exaggerating the power of the will, and taking little account of 
transmitted evil, and the need of forgiveness and redemption. He 
regards Parker as cruel and severe in his invective ; and he cannot 
approve of his severity. “I consider it faise because extravagant ; 
unjust, because indiscriminate ; unchristian, because relentless and 
unsympathizing.” Yet he does not forget that Parker was himself 
harshly denounced, and that zealots prayed in public for his death, 
Charles Sumner is treated more mildly by the author, and, while he 
allows that the famous Senator was quite fond of praise, he main- 
tains that this fact entitles him to more honor for his independence 
and for his devotion to an unpopular cause. 

Dr. Clarke’s book has value from his Western experience and his 
traits of Western life and persons. Four of the sketches are from 
his Western residence in Louisville (1833-40), and they are of much 
interest, and the friends of George Keats will be especially grateful 
for the hearty and discriminating tribute to the author’s parishioner, 
the brother of the writer of “Endymion ;” while journalists will be 
glad to have this strong and truthful portrait of George D. Pren- 
tice, editor of the Louisville Journal. Here as elsewhere pastoral 
tenderness is combined with plain speaking, and the whole volume 
should be welcomed as a fine example of the new breadth and man- 
hood of the pastoral office, and its ability to deal with civie and lit- 
erary as well as ethical and theological subjects. Thus, the full 
treatment of Governor John A. Andrew, in a paper of sixty-five 
pages, and the shorter sketch of Dr. Walter Channing, the phy- 
sician, are both pastoral remembrances, and they show how much 
of the old Puritan parish relation may remain in the new times and 
under the new conditions. The author seems to have had that new 
character, a medical woman, in his parish, and his tribute to the 
worth of Dr. Susan D’~ock has the air of a pastoral memorial. 
The sketches ot freeman and William Hull have a still closer 
interest in havia or their author a near kinsman of those distin- 
guished men. 
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Dr. Clarke’s intellectual position may perhaps be most decidedly 
inferred from his paper on Washington, in which he selects Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln, as the four 
greatest Americans, and from his opinion that “ William Shakespeare 
stands at the summit of human intelligence ; that of all mankind, 
since creation, his is the supreme intellect.” The range of the au- 
thor’s liberality may be judged from his defense of Rousseau against 
the charge of being an infidel, and his pronouncing him to be a 
Christian who had doubts about the miracles. Perhaps careful 
students of Rousseau who might not object to this statement of his 
belief would be less satisfied with the author’s view of Rousseau’s 
genius and career. “He was a man of genius—that is, a man of 
ideas ; but the ideas which possessed him were not those of the 
eighteenth century, but of the nineteenth.” For Rousseau would 
have suffered from his weakness in our century so long as he kept 
his essential characteristic as a man who was run away with by his 
feelings, and whose most positive ideas were all electric and tremu- 
lous with sensibility, the slave of his emotions and perhaps of his 
passions to the last. In his treatment of Rousseau, as cf Shake- 
speare, the author looks mainly at the intellectual aspects of genius, 
and little comparatively to its practical force and artistic ability. 
Therefore he throws little light on the Genevan’s marvelous style 
and the Englishman’s marvelous constructive art. How to think 
the subject out is one thing, and how to put the thought or fancy 
into shape and life, this is another thing, and one which is not much 
discussed in this instructive and interesting but somewhat fragmen- 
tary volume. 





2.— Villari?’s Machiavelli. Pasquate Vittarr. Niccold Machia- 
velli e i suoi tempi illustrati con nuovi documenti. Vol. I. 
Firenze : Successori Le Monnier. 1877. 8vo, pp. xx.-647. 


Or the many problematical characters of the Renaissance, none 
has been judged more severely or more differently than Machia- 
velli. For some he is the patriotic statesman who first realized the 
idea of the modern state ; for others he is the sycophant and apolo- 
gist of a despot who wished to enslave his country ; while those 
who judge him from the standpoint of literary history frown on 
him as an immoral playwright. In common with other great coun- 
trymen, Machiavelli has followed the vicissitudes of Italy. Noth- 
ing is more interesting than to trace the posthumous career of 
Dante and Petrarch, for example, and see through what different 
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phases they have passed, from mere poets to exponents of modern 
political systems. Machiavelli, from the nature of the case, has 
always taken a prominent place among the public men of Italy, 
but the changes of his posthumous fame have not been less clearly 
marked. The phase on which Italy has just entered bids fair to 
produce a revolution in her past history ; it must be rewritten or 
reread in the reflected light of the present. Not merely that the 
increase of intellectual activity has brought out from dusty ar- 
chives (now made accessible for the first time to scholars) masses 
of hitherto unused material, but the national consciousness sees a 
new and deep significance in a past whose sporadic and ineffectual 
efforts after national unity are all precious to a generation that has 
achieved the great boon. Doubtless we shall hear much about re- 
habilitation, but there can be no question that we shall obtain a 
truer idea of many things that puzzle us in that most puzzling of 
all epochs—the Renaissance. It is, as we have just hinted, Machia- 
velli’s political ideas which, viewed in the light of the present, 
assume such interesting proportions, that have brought him just 
now into prominence, and tempted one of Italy’s greatest scholars 
to undertake the task of giving the world for the first time a cor- 
rect picture of the man who, with all his great genius, was simply 
the war secretary of the Florentine Commonwealth. 

The author, so favorably known by his admirable “ Life of Sa- 
vonarola,” * appreciating the fact that it is only by an acquaintance 
with the period that one can understand Machiavelli’s life, has pre- 
fixed to his biography proper an elaborate introduction of three 
hundred pages, divided into four parts. The first gives a general 
and vivid sketch of the Renaissance ; the second treats briefly the 
history and condition of the principal Italian states—Milan, Flor 
ence, Venice, Rome, and Naples ; the third describes the literary 
movement of the period from Petrarch and the beginning of the 
Renaissance down to the revival of Italian literature in the fifteenth 
century ; and, finally, the fourth discusses the political state of Italy 
at the end of the fifteenth century, the election of Pope Alexander 
VL, the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII., the Borgias, and Sa- 
vonarola and the Florentine Republic. This elaborate introduction 
will, doubtless, be compared with two recent works covering much 
the same ground : we allude to the fourth book of Von Reumont’s 
“Lorenzo de’ Medici ” (Leipsic, 1874, 2 vols.), in which he gives a 
splendid account of the Medici in their relations to literature and 


* Translated by Leonard Horner. London: Longmans. 1863. 2 vols. 
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art, and Symonds’s “ Renaissance in Italy ” (London, 1875-1877), 
the first two volumes of which describe the social, political, and lit- 
erary conditions of this period. While Villari’s introduction is 
more condensed, its outlines are necessarily sharper, no feature of 
importance is omitted, and it would be difficult to find elsewhere a 
more admirable résumé of the history of the Italian Renaissance. 

The introduction is followed by a portion of the first book, which 
is to contain the biography of Machiavelli from his birth in 1469 to 
his removal from office by the Medici in 1512. The first volume 
contains the biography only to the year 1507. An appendix of over 
a hundred pages contains a large number of inedited documents, 
among them many autograph letters and reports. 

The period of Machiavelli’s life here narrated is, like almost all 
of it, a record of his services to the state, the most interesting con- 
sisting of an interminable series of embassies, in which he had all 
the labor and none of the honor of an embassador. In this period 
fall his first legation to France, and the beginning of his connection 
with Cesar Borgia, which was to bring such infamy on him. The 
end of the volume coincides with the institution of the Florentine 
militia, 1505-1507. We must await the appearance of the second 
volume (which the author, unfortunately, does not promise very 
soon) before we can form a clear opinion of the new Machiavelli. 
Whatever may be the judgment of the author, the reader and the 
future world will have for the first time all the materials for the 
formation of an independent opinion, and the means of testing the 
views of others. 

We must not omit, in conclusion, to add that to the author’s 
painstaking researches we owe the valuable and interesting dis- 
patches of Giustinian, the Venetian embassador at Rome from 1502 
to 1505,* which Villari found in the Venetian archives while col- 
lecting the materials for the present work. 





3.—A_ Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, LL. D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, ete., 
etc. London: Tribner & Co. 1875-77. 8vo, 20 vols. 


Tus great and important work is only the first installment of 
one still greater and more important. The British Government has 
undertaken to assemble and publish, upon a uniform plan, a body 

* Dispacci di Antonio Giustinian, Ambasciatore veneto in Roma dal 1502 al 1505. 
Per la prima volta pubblicati da Pasquale Villari: Firenze: Successori Le Monnier. 
1876. 38 vols., 12mo, 
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of statistical information respecting its whole immense Asiatic em- 
pire, with the further intention that the results won shall be con- 
densed and digested into an Imperial Gazetteer of India. Twenty 
volumes of such material may seem at first sight a great deal ; but 
that is only because we realize so little the vast scale of Indian cir- 
cumstances and interests. Each volume of the present series deals 
with a region having a population of about three million souls. 
The series concerns" people both more numerous and more varied 
in character (as the preface points out) than that of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Norway, Holland, Sweden, and Italy, taken together. 
And Bengal is but one of twelve administrative equals, though the 
greatest among them. English and feudatory India has been found 
by a recent census to contain near 250,000,000 inhabitants—a great- 
er number than are to be found in all Europe, if Russia only be 
excluded. To finish the work on the same scale will, it is evident, 
require toward a hundred volumes. 

Its plan was formed about ten years ago, under an urgency 
always felt and acknowledged, and in the light of experience de- 
rived from more than one costly failure. The extreme importance 
of detailed and accurate knowledge of the country and its people to 
the success of administration, especially in the hands of a central- 
ized government, of foreign origin, is too obvious to need pointing 
out. Where, as in the case of India, the rulers are more intelligent 
and energetic than the ruled, and wholly well-wishing toward the 
latter, failure to secure happiness must have its foundation mainly 
in ignorance of actual conditions and needs, Such ignorance the 
English have always been fighting against. Great stores of in- 
formation have been gathered and piled away in the archives, or 
sent home to England ; but, for want of unity of plan, continuity 
of management, and promptness of reduction to published form, 
they have been in no small measure gathered in vain. Now, how- 
ever, a single bureau of statistics for the whole empire has been 
constituted, and has been placed under the management of a man 
whose appointment is equivalent to an assurance of success for the 
scheme. Dr. Hunter has long been employed in this kind of work 
in India, and has shown that he possesses a genius for it. His 
“Annals of Rural Bengal,” first put forth in 1868, made a very 
marked sensation, attracting to Indian affairs a wider and keener 
interest than any other work of its class ever inspired ; it was re- 
published and found numerous readers and admirers in this country, 
and it has reached in England its fifth edition. His “ Orissa,” also 
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(2 vols., 18 —), a similar account of the neighboring province, at- 
tained a like success. His series of inquiries, intended to guide the 
local authorities in the assembling of materials, were sent out in 
1869 ; and they were followed up with such persistent and effective 
energy that only eight years later he was able to lay before the 
world, complete, the account of the province of which he had been 
made the special editor, and at the same time to report that for all 
the other provinces the compilation of results was well in hand, and 
for some of them already verging toward completion. A few more 
years will doubtless see the end reached—so far as there is an end 
to reach : for it is obvious that such a task is never done, and must 
always, too, be doing over and over. 

The district, which is the unit of administration, is made also 
the unit of statistical description: there are 225 districts in all 
India, about a quarter of them lying within the limits of the Prov- 
ince of Bengal. In each district, the geography and general aspect 
are first taken up; then the population, from the points of view of 
its ethnological and other divisions (as by religion and caste), its 
occupations, its material condition, its native administrative institu- 
tions, its manners and customs, its distribution in towns and villages, 
and so on; next follows all that relates to the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, the agriculture and manufactures, the commu- 
nication and commerce—a division under this head being formed 
by the natural calamities (including “foreign and absentee land- 
holders”) ; then the administrative history is described, in regard 
to revenue and expenditure, civil and criminal law, education, ete. ; 
and meteorological, medical, and sanitary matters close the cata- 
logue. Each volume contains a map, and a good index of the sub- 
jects treated ; and the last volume has a general index to the whole 
series, together with an account of the fisheries and fishes, and of 
the botany, of the whole province. 

It will readily be seen what a mine of varied and valuabie mate- 
rials is here offered to the student of human history ; and a possible 
false impression as to the mode of presentation derivable from the 
word “statistical” in the title should be. guarded against. The 
matter has only to a very small extent the aspect of a tabulated 
array of statistics, like a census report. It is, on the contrary, in 
great part eminently readable, like Dr. Hunter’s other works. His- 
torical and literary notices abound in it; it is rich in curious in- 
formation respecting peculiar races and classes and occupations; 
the industries of indigo and jute cultivation, and of the introduced 
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tea and Peruvian bark, are interestingly described : the temple and 
worship of Jagannath, the Christianization of the Kols, the rem- 
nants of the native system of Sanskrit instruction, and the like, 
come up for notice in their proper connection. 

A uniform and well-considered method of writing proper names 
has been adopted throughout, and will doubtless help efficiently 
toward putting an end to the prevailing confusion. 


4.—Poems and Ballads, By AvGernon Cuar_es SwInBurRne. 

(Second Series.) New York: R. Worthington, 750 Broadway. 

1878. 12mo, pp. 296. 

Mr. Swrxsvurve has given sufficient proof of native genius and 
masterly art in his previous works to make his readers open this 
new volume with eager anticipation of charming verse as well as 
of original creation. But, strange to say, the first impression of 
the book is of its vagueness and obscurity. The language is simple 
enough, the words are exquisitely put together, and the verse gen- 
erally flows like music, but it is often hard to tell what it all means, 
Several of these pieces, such as “Choriambics,” “A Song in Sea- 
son,” and “Two Leaders,” give at first no idea of what the writer 
had in his mind, yet there is no obscure word or intricate sentence 
to puzzle us, but the haze is over the whole poem, and you see as 
the blind man, men as trees walking ; and you doubt whether the 
fault is in your eyes or in the landscape. Probably this difficulty 
in understanding the poet comes from two causes—one from his 
way of thinking or of failing to think, and the other from his style 
of expression, 

He does not seem to care to think distinctly, but prefers to live 
in the dreamy region of sentiment and emotion, fancy and reverie. 
Thus, run through his thrice three “ Triads,” beginning thus : 

“The word of the sun to the sky, 
The word of the wind to the sea, 
The word of the moon to the night, 

What may it be?” 

You note that all these various objects look each other in the 
face without saying what they mean, nor does the poet tell you 
what they mean, nor does he make it clear why he does not tell you 
why you can never know : 

“ Till the secret be secret no more 
In the light of one hour as it flies, 
Be the hour as of suns that expire 

Or suns that rise.” 
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Of course so careful and accomplished a writer means something 
in what he says, but he seems to make his thought as shadowy and 
dreamy as possible ; and evidently his false and bad philosophy has 
infected his poetry with its Buddhist nihilism, and led him to 
measure inspiration by its fall into the Nirvana of trance, rather 
than by its rise into the heaven of thought and life. His poem 
“ Sestina” contains a fair description of this torpor that has settled 
down upon his intellect and will : 

“This was the measure of my soul’s delight ; 
It had no power of joy to fly by day, 
Nor part in the large lordship of the light ; 
But in a secret moon-beholden way 
Had all its will of dream and pleasant night 
And all the love and life that sleepers may.” 

The second cause of his haziness is apparently in his turn of ex- 
pression, especially in his passion for melody above all other graces 
and lights of poetry. For him articulate speech is almost lost in song, 
and his Muse has tone rather than voice, and she might sometimes 
do almost as well with a flute or harp as with words. In fact, sev- 
eral of these pieces had better be played upon an instrument, than 
read or sung ; for the thought is so much adrift, and in a fog upon 
the waves of melody, that it is better to let the thought go, and to 
hear the waves play and dance at their own sweet or wild will. 
Some critics may call this a gain, because they say music is better 
than speech ; but true art does not agree to this, and it is the ra- 
tional word and not mere tone that gives man his distinctive mark, 
and lifts the poet so near to the Eternal Mind. 

It is the boast of Swinburne’s school to be free from the old- 
fashioned rule that compelled the poet to have a purpose in his 
work. Art for its own sake, and not for anything outside, this is 
the new motto, and there is a certain truth in it, so far as it bids art 
be true to itself and to its subject, and not to confound its office with 
the preacher’s task. Yet every artist will have some aim in what 
he does, even if it is his aim not to have any ; and Swinburne and 
his set are evidently drifting toward aims and notions that are nei- 
ther lovely, wise, nor good, according to the code of the great masters 
of song. There are some things in this volume that are not cloudy, 
and these are not by any means the best things. The clearest pas- 
sages are the pictures of love or rather of lust; and, while these 
erotic verses may be beautiful art to the writer, they are bad morals 
to the average reader, and are likely to be remembered when the 
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lines of hazy sentiment are forgotten. Pure taste may delight in 
such pictures of Iseult’s complexion and eyes as these verses give 
us : 
“Such maiden heat, as if a rose’s blood 
Beat in the live heart of a liiy-bud.” 
And again of her eyes he speaks : 
‘** As the wave’s subtler emerald is pierced through 
With the utmost heaven’s inextricable blue.” 

Yet there are other passages that have no beauty to redeem their 
passion ; and one poem, from the French of Villon, is too filthy to 
be published here in this “sad, bad, glad, mad brother’s name,” be- 
ing only bad, and not at all glad, as the translator says. 

Better things may be hoped of Swinburne ; and such pieces as 
“ A Forsaken Garden,” “Four Songs of Four Seasons,” and some 
others, have his old force and point with maturer thought. Such 
patriotic poems too as “ The White Czar,” “Rizpah,” and “ Kos- 
suth,” show that, when he gets mad with Russia, he speaks out his 
mind, and leads us to believe that he may wake up from his trance, 
and with sounder thinking and more wholesome action take the place 
that belongs to him among the great masters of English song. He 
begins the volume with a hymn to Apollo, and this piece, with his 


two sonnets to Giordano Bruno, whom he classes, not wholly justly, 
with Lucretius and Shelley, indicates the pronounced paganism ot 
his philosophy, if any philosophy he has. Other pieces, such as his 
“ Inferix,” and his “ Winter in Northumberland,” touch more hope- 
ful chords, that come near Tennyson’s ideal strain, and relieve us 
somewhat from the fear that Aphrodite rather than Apollo has him 
in keeping now. 





5.—Tropical Nature, and other Essays. By Atrrep R. Wat- 
LAcE, author of “The Malay Archipelago,” “The Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Animals,” ete. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1878. Svo, pp. xili.-566. 


Tris book does not claim to be so elaborate and commanding a 
treatise as the author’s recent work on “ The Geographical Distri- 
bution of Animals,” which made an epoch in that branch of natural 
history, but it is in its way quite as interesting and instructive, carry- 
ing out as it does the principles of that work, and adding facts and 
descriptions full of attraction and instruction. The first three chap- 
ters, which treat of the climate, vegetation, and animal life, of the 
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equatorial zone, the belt reaching twelve degrees each side of the 
equator, are at once a careful survey and a charming romance. The 
description of the temperature, the rainfall, the equable days and 
nights, the wonderful growths of the soil, the great forest-belt, the 
marvelous insects and birds, the peculiar reptiles and beasts, is 
delightful. What is said of the palm and the bamboo, the butter- 
flies, bees, beetles, and ants, the snakes and lizards, parrots and 
humming-birds, bats and monkeys, makes the reader open his eyes 
in wonder, and may make his hair stand on end sometimes in fear. 
What is most remarkable, however, in the narrative is the alleged 
difference of the whole character of the equatorial region from the 
decided notion that generally prevails. This region, instead of 
being given over to change and violence, is the most steadfast part 
of the globe, and the temperature, habit, inhabitants, and life, vary 
less than anywhere else. The climate of Batavia, for instance, six 
degrees below the equator, varies less than that of London, and the 
mean highest temperature there in July—85°—is not high enough 
to scare out of his senses any New-Yorker who has lived through 
this last midsummer month of fire. This equatorial zone exhibits 
peculiar constancy in the conditions of vegetable and animal life, 
and evolution has had a fair chance to develop its growths without 
the numberless difficulties that are always interfering with Nature 
in the changeable temperature ranges, with their cold and ice. 

We call attention to three distinctive conclusions of the author, 
which give this volume its chief importance among thinking men, 
and especially among students of science. In the first place, he is 
quite copious and positive upon the subject of color, and he regards 
this as an organic development of vigorous life, and, as such, owing 
its power not so much to sexual selection as to natural selection ; 
not so much to the choice of a mate with fine feathers or skin as of 
one with the vigorous constitution that is sure to have fine feathers 
or hide. The second distinctive view of Mr. Wallace is his rebuke 
of the dogmatic spirit of the new science, which he thinks very 
much like the old theological dogmatism. He finds no positive 
proofs either of the time of the origin of man or of the necessary 
growth of civilized from savage men ; but, while allowing the prin- 
ciple of development of higher from lower organisms, and ascribing 
to man existence before the Glacial period, he does not see any 
proofs that the oldest human skulls are inferior to the recent civil- 
ized type, or fix any date for the appearance of man or of his proto- 
type mammals. Man as an intellectual being appears in the remote 
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past, and sometimes he has been succeeded by savage races, and 
the result seems to be that his course of development has been less 
simple than has been thought, and, instead of being a single rising 
fide, it has been a succession of tides, rising and falling, both the 
rise and fall being greater as the level to be reached is higher. The 
third point which distinguishes the author’s views in this volume is 
the summing up of the results of all his studies of the animal life 
on the globe in connection with the changes in their dwelling-places. 
He is confident that, although nearly all of what is now dry land 
was once deep water under the ocean, yet the changes have been 
gradual, so that in comparison with the highest estimates of the 
antiquity of man, or even with that of most of the higher animals, 
our present continents and oceans may be regarded as permanent 
features of the earth’s surface. Thus closes this handsome volume, 
so full of pleasure and profit. 





6.—The Dutch in the Arctic Seas. By Samvet Ricuarp Van 
Camren. Volume I.: A Dutch Arctic Expedition and Route ; 
being a Survey of the North Polar Question, etc. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1877. 8vo, pp. xxxvii.-263. 


In this first volume of Mr. Van Campen’s monograph, it is the 
sub-title rather than the title that indicates the chief importance of 
his work. His aim—to urge upon the Dutch new efforts in that 
field in which their navigators once were leaders—is, it is true, 
continually kept before us; but, however desirable its accomplish- 
ment may be, this special object is sure to yield in interest, in the 
reader’s mind, to the careful “ Survey of the North Polar Question” 
as a whole, for which it furnishes the motive. As an argument, 
much of what Mr. Van Campen advances in regard to arctic routes 
and methods is of course open to candid question ; but whatever 
may be the value of his opinions—which he is exceptionally care- 
ful not to let distort his statement of the facts—his service to the 
general student is beyond dispute. He has given, in convenient but 
not too narrow compass, an excellent and thorough résumé of past 
experience and current theories in regard to the whole polar prob- 
lem ; and, in placing side by side the most diverse plans for its 
solution, has succeeded in stating them with remarkable impartial- 
ity. ‘lo readers who have not the whole literature of the subject 
within reach, this volume may safely be commended on this ac- 
count especially ; and, indeed, so much does this judicial quality 
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stand in the way of Mr. Van Campen’s success as an advocate, that 
we can easily imagine how the arguments he cites against himself 
might easily overthrow his own in the mind of a careful reader, even 
without previous knowledge of the subject. 

We find, indeed, no more notable instance of this trait than his 
treatment of his leading topic, the selection of a route by which 
the pole may be best approached. While himself favoring “ the 
Gulf Stream route, which is suppesed to offer a comparatively un- 
interrupted ship-channel by following the course of the Gulf Stream 
deflected northward from Norway and Novaya Zemlya,” and giv- 
ing as his second choice Dr. Petermann’s proposed route from Spitz- 
bergen, he nevertheless succeeds in making so good a case for the 
Smith Sound route that its own supporters could desire no better 
advocate. We cannot quite resist the impression that his proposal 
of the Gulf Stream channel—of which the existence has yet to be 
proved—proceeds rather from a natural desire to see new pathways 
tried than from a very strong conviction that this approach is 
any more promising than that which has so many times been the 
choice of arctic navigators. “The shrewdest and most practical 
minds among arctic explorers and experienced geographers are by 
no means convinced,” says Mr. Van Campen, “that the route now 
taken, by Smith Sound and Robeson Channel, is the only practi- 
cable one to the north-pole.” But this is begging his own ques- 
tion, and minds could of course be neither shrewd nor practical 
which could support such a proposition. The advocates of the 
Smith Sound route do not claim that it is the only, but the dest 
one ; and in citing the names for and against this theory—high as 
a few of its opponents stand among geographers—Mr. Van Cam- 
pen seems to us to have done enough, even without his own subse- 
quent admissions, to weaken greatly the effect of his arguments 
upon the reader. Most of the students of this volume will prob- 
ably not be led by it to differ from Mr. Clements Markham’s sum- 
ming up of the whole matter: “ By the Spitzbergen route there is 
a bare chance of doing little ; by the Smith Sound route there is 
a certainty of doing much.” Perhaps it would not be unjust to 
add to this, that by Mr. Van Campen’s Gulf Stream route there 
is an uncertainty of everything ; and that, while we give full credit 
to the careful study and presentation he has made of its proba- 
bilities, it is the cl.arm of this uncertainty, rather than any well- 
founded conclusion, that has made him its advocate. 

With regard to the question of an open polar sea, Mr. Van 
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Campen is a little unsatisfactory and vague. For, although he gives 
a careful statement, of great value to the reader, of the different 
opinions held by leading geographers upon the point, he ends by 
leaving his own position ill-defined, and by declaring, rather need- 
lessly, that nothing be here decided but by “actual research.” On 
the whole, we are led to infer that he believes the probabilities are 
in favor of open water at the pole ; and “ yet it is fair to say,” he 
tells us, “that the most practical men in arctic research—such as 
Sir George Back, Sir Leopold McClintock, Mr. Clements Markham, 
and especially the late Admiral Osborn—are exceedingly skeptical.” 
It is worth while to note, in passing, that all of these men, who are 
here rightly cited as the “ most practical,” favor the Smith Sound 
route. 

Let us not be misunderstood, however, because we cannot agree 
that Mr. Van Campen makes the best of his own case. It is pre- 
cisely because he is not a special pleader, as we said in the begin- 
ning, that his book is of such lasting value. We repeat that it is 
one of the best of summaries, for the general reader, of the whole 
literature of the polar problem. In accuracy, both in his historical 
and scientific treatment of the questions he discusses, Mr, Van 
Campen is almost unassailable ; and although the reader must not 
look for narrative—as Mr. Van Campen rightly takes for granted a 
general knowledge of the main facts of recent exploration—he will 
find many passages of the book so eminently readable as to make 
him anticipate with interest the publication of the second volume. 
This, we are promised, will contain the story of the old Dutch voy- 
agers. 

In a new edition the name of Captain Koldewey shoud be thus 
spelled throughout ; in the copy before us the types give it two or 
more different spellings. Two or three other similar slips are no- 
ticeable, but are obviously typographical. We are sorry to see Mr. 
Van Campen help to perpetuate the error of calling an English 
navigator Lendrik Hudson, because he once accepted employment 
from a Dutch corporation ; but in this mistake, unfortunately, he 
has many companions. 


7.— Word for Word from Horace: The Odes literally versified. 
By Witt1am Tuomas Tuornton, C. B. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1878. 12mo, pp. xv.-317. 
Mr. Tuornton’s translation covers less ground than Francis’s 
or Lord Lytton’s Horace ; but it includes the larger part of what, 
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in this most enjoyable of Latin writers, will bear, for English read- 
ers, a literal translation, namely, the three books of the Odes, the 
Secular Hymn, and also “as many of the Epodes,” says Mr. Thorn- 
ton in his preface, “as I myself greatly care for.” Very nearly 
literal is his version, far more literal than the versions just men- 
tioned, or than Dryden’s, or Lyttleton’s, or Martin’s ; and yet, to 
our feeling, it is fuller of charm than either of these, or indeed than 
any other that we know. For Mr. Thornton has brought to his task, 
besides poetic feeling and love for his author, the gifts which we 
already know in his prose work, and which are essential for the 
translator— gifts which, we may add, characterized Donne and 
Pope respectively—the twofold faculties of directness and of in- 
genuity in expression. He displays, too, a knowledge and skill in 
the modern ingenuities of rhyme and metre, traits which give a re- 
markable freshness to his work. The original metres he has not 
sought, except in a few instances, to preserve ; in these, he tells us, 
he found himself “confronted by difficulties for the most part ab- 
solutely insuperable,” of which the chief was his rigorous self-re- 
striction to the synonyms of Horace’s small vocabulary ; and we 
believe that, if he had spent much labor upon the reproduction of 
the Alcaic and Sapphic metres, his translation would have missed 
being what it now is—eminently readable, in spite of its literalness. 
Take, for instance, the eighth and ninth Odes of Book IIT. (“ Mar- 
tiis celebs” and “Donec gratus eram”)., These translations—and 
they are scarcely better than his average rendition—are in the best 
sense artist’s work. From the first sentence of his preface, we feel 
that we have in this writer a master of words ; and we do not lose 
the conviction when, occasionally, we meet some of those gritty 
phrases, those asperities of diction, which are scarcely evitable by 
the translator who is bent upon faithfulness. And to the present 
taste for literal translations, Mr. Thornton has here, without refining 
at all upon the provinces and functions of the translator, given a 
really noteworthy response. 


8.—From Egypt to Japan. By Wenry M. Fietp, D.D. New 


York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 


Books of travel that take us over familiar ground have to be 
largely subjective. Personal incident and reflection are the only 
possible novelties. It is the traveler himself that charms us, and he 
may go where he will. When Dr. Johnson sets out on a tour, tak- 
ing Boswell with him, it matters little whether they go to the Heb- 
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rides, or only down to Ramsgate—it is Dr. Johnson all the same. 
But, where the ground is not so familiar, we care less for the enter- 
tainment and more for the instruction offered. What we look for 
first of all is information, which has need to be not exact only, but 
also of real interest and importance. And so the personality of the 
traveler comes in here likewise. The more he has of insight and of 
culture, the more broad, catholic, and genial he is, the better. Dr. 
Field’s first volume, “ From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden 
Horn,” gave great pleasure to a multitude of old friends, and gained 
for him many new ones. But to him, as to them, the sights were 
old, and only the lights and shadows could be new. This second 
volume, “From Egypt to Japan,” which completes the author’s 
journey round the globe, has the decided advantage of greater ob- 
jective novelty. There is, of course, the old charm of the Orient, 
ever old and ever new; the paths are less beaten, and important 
changes are everywhere going on. Of the twenty-five chapters that 
make up the book, eight are given to Egypt, twelve to India, and 
one each to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, to Burmah, Java, China, 
and Japan. Our author went up and down the Nile on one of the 
government line of steamers. The dahabeeah allows more time 
for ingrained impressions ; but, with Brugsch’s programme carried 
out, nothing of moment was omitted. That witching midnight in 
the heart of the Great Pyramid, with Dr. Grant, of Cairo, was not, 
however, in Brugsch’s programme. Dr. Field saw both Egypts ; 
not merely the old one of the fourth, twelfth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth dynasties, the much - described Egypt of the pyramids, 
tombs, and temples, but also the new Egypt of Mehemet Ali and 
his successors, Of this new Egypt we get a very faithful picture. 
Ismail Pasha, the present energetic khedive, is both praised and 
censured with intelligent and just discrimination. His new judicial 
system, “the one bright spot in the state of Egypt,” is explained 
and applauded, and the credit of it given, where it first and mainly 
belongs, to Nubar Pasha, the best statesman Egypt has had of late. 
India very properly gets the lion’s share of the volume. The aver- 
age Englishman makes it a part almost of his religion to know all 
about India. The average American may learn a great deal from 
these twelve carefully-studied chapters. With much vivid descrip- 
tion of men and things, vital questions of government, of race, of 
religion, are very broadly, temperately, and discreetly handled. 
The story of the great mutiny is well rehearsed. English pluck 
and heroism are duly acknowledged, as are also the signal benefits 
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of English rule in India, while English right to rule there is shown 
to be nothing more nor better than the old Roman right of conquest 
justifying itself by its beneficence. In the admirable chapter on 
“Christian Missions in India” we are treated to no foregone con- 
clusion. Both sides of the question are fairly presented, and the 
balance is soberly struck between the two. The notice of Burmah 
is very brief, but amends are made by referring 1s to the best book 
on the subject, a portly volume of 900 pages by Mr. Mason, an 
American missionary there. The chapter on Java is one of the 
freshest and best of the twenty-five. We shall never be quite 
happy, any of us who read this chapter, till we have seen the won- 
derful island with our own eyes. The panorama fitly concludes 
with China and Japan. These two peoples, like their Occidental 
parallels, the English and French, are best understood by being 
compared and contrasted. And so, by way of the Pacific, our 
author gets round home again. His opportunities abroad were ex- 
ceptionally good, and were diligently improved. But the before 
and the after were rot neglected. He went prepared to see and 
hear, and returned to work up patiently the materials he had gath- 
ered. He gives us a book conspicuous for its polished diction, its 
easy flow of narrative, its judicial fairness and common-sense, and, 
above all, for its gentle charity. It was well worth the toil and 
trouble of the long journey that the author is able at last to testify 
that in all his wanderings he has “ met with no rudeness in word or 
act from Turks or Arabs, Hindoos or Malays, Chinese or Japanese.” 





9.—Money. By Francis A. Waker, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, and Lect- 
urer in Political Economy in the Johns Hopkins University : 
author of “The Statistical Atlas of the United States,” “The 

Wages Question,” etc. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1878. 

Svo, pp. 550. 

Every professor of political economy seems to regard it as in- 
cumbent upon him to put forth a new book on some branch of that 
complex science, whether he has anything new to present or not. If 
he has prepared a series of lectures for the students of a university, 
wherein he has poured into new bottles the old mixtures of a hun- 
dred doctors, he is not content until it has been published in a 
bulky volume, to encumber an overloaded market. The only justi- 
fication that any man could plead at this time for giving us a new 
book on finance is, that he presents clearly, concisely, and in a tell- 
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ing way, the settled principles of the subject and those arguments 
which are calculated to carry them to the understanding of the 
reader. That is precisely what Prof. Walker has not done in the 
volume before us. He has given us in more than five hundred oc- 
tavo pages a perfect jungle of undigested materials, amid which 
his own conclusions are so lost that it is difficult to extract them. 
He quotes from almost every author who has written on the sub- 
ject, giving opinions on both sides of every question that has ever 
been controverted, until the reader is puzzled to know what he 
proposes to have taken as the sound view. He also repeats a vast 
deal of historical information about the use of the precious metals 
and the monetary systems of all time, which has been given so 
many times that it is wearisome. But, amid all the redundancy, 
repetition, and irrelevancy, when one gets down to his actual posi- 
tion on certain essential points, he finds it to be erroneous and 
misleading. He has taken a violent antipathy to the word “ cur- 
rency,” and consequently insists on using “money” as a term prop- 
erly applicable to pretty much everything used in effecting ex- 
changes. As a consequence, he is very confused in his definition of 
money and of its functions. Having once admitted that full in- 
trinsic value for all it pretends to measure is not essential to money, 
he leaves the way open for all manner of vague and false notions. 
On that admission rests the fallacy that prices depend directly on 
the volume of currency, that a bi-metallic standard is practicable, 
that inconvertible paper may serve as an accurate denominator of 
values, and that bank-notes are money by which final payment is 
made. The pestilent notion that authority can take the place of 
value vitiates his reasoning from the beginning to the end of the 
volume. Nevertheless, he furnishes to any one who can properly 
sift and digest his material the means of getting at tolerably cor- 
rect conclusions, in spite of the author; but this is a task that ought 
not to be left to the reader’s study. The information is so ample, 
and the arguments or all sides so numerous, that careful study would 
enable one to make his way to sound conclusions even where the 
professor himself has missed them. But on the whole we cannot see 
that such a book was needed or called for, and we are very much 
afraid that it will not contribute to the enlightenment of the popular 
mind, though dealing with a subject on which it is greatly in need 
of careful and judicious education. This only shows that a man 
may be a great statistician, a skillful compiler, and a capable super- 
intendent of census-taking, without being competent to deal with 
scientific principles. 
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10.—The Epoch of the Mammoth, and the Apparition of Man 
upon the Earth. With Illustrations. By James C. Sourna.t. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co. 1878. 12mo, pp. xv.- 
451. 


Tus vigorous and readable book bears upon the vital question 
as to the origin of man—whether he was evolved through untold 
ages from the lowest forms of being, or he was created by the 
Supreme Mind. The author contends earnestly for his compara- 
tively recent origin, from 6,000 to 10,000 years ago. He aims to 
give in a compact form whatever the students of geology and ar- 
cheology have brought to light with regard to man’s antiquity. 
He regards Darwinism as wholly visionary in its affirmation of the 
descent of man from inferior animals. He finds proof of civiliza- 
tion before savage life, and does not see any evidence that the 
human skeletons in caves among the bones of wild beasts were of an 
older race than those of the men who built the pyramids. He sets 
aside the common idea of a Stone age before bronze and iron, and 
declares—not without show of proof—that stone weapons and uten- 
sils have always been used, and are now, and they may have been 
at first used mainly by certain stragglers from civilization who had 
lost the use of the superior metals. He insists much upon the im- 
portance of the legends and symbols that illustrate the common 
origin of man, such as the tradition of the flood and the form of the 
cross. He finds indications of recent customs of burial and kinds 
of weapons and pottery among the human remains of the deep bone- 
caves, and he makes light of the aileged antiquity of the Glacial 
period, the close of which—in Denmark and Scotland—he fixes 
somewhere within 2,000 years before Christ. Then the men of the 
Mammoth and Reindeer epoch in Belgium had gone as far north 
as the rigor of the Ice age would allow ; and, as soon as the ice 
sheets and bergs were gone, they moved into Denmark, he believes, 
The mound-builders of America are represented as having lived 
not more than 1,400 years ago, and he thinks it as foolish to date 
the age of a deposit under geological strata from the time required 
to form those strata as to reckon the age of a frog found at the 
bottom of a well by tracing the ages of the layers of mineral, earth, 
or stone, on the sides of the wall from the top to the bottom. 

The book has not much to say about the mammoth, and uses 
this huge beast as the mark of a disputed age ; but the author is 
well read, and smart enough to give a fresh start to the evolutionists 
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whom he so opposes, and who may call his work a theological tract 
rather than a scientific treatise. 


11.—A French Heiress in her Own Chateau. By the author of 
“One Only,” “Constantia,” ete. London: Sampson Low. 
1878. 12mo, pp. 266. 

Tus story is an opportunity missed. Its motif is by no means 
commonplace, at least for English readers ; it is English love-making 
in a modern French chateau, where a noble family of Anjou receive 
a long visit from ther English cousins. One of these, Frank, the 
quite unheroic hero of the story, improves the opportunity to fall 
in love with Marie, the already aftianced heiress of the house. He 
wins her consent to a proposed elopement, and to an “ English mar- 
riage,” but he manages the affair so awkwardly as merely to post- 
pone her prearranged fate, a mariage de convenance ; which, after 
all, turns out to be a happy one. This is not, however, a novel with 
a purpose. It is an effort to draw some features of home-life in 
France, the life which is accessible to but few foreigners ; and 
of this, the author—clearly a woman, we should say, though not a 
very delicate observer—has seen something. But she is quite in- 
capable of perceiving the finer traits of the French character : 
when, for instance, she makes the De Valmonts, on losing their 
money, give their daughter Cécile in marriage to a cousin John, 
whose suit they had refused when they were rich, we feel that our 
author has no real knowledge, or capacity for knowledge, of the 
sentiments of the noblesse to whom she would introduce us ; we 
could, on the contrary, think that the story was written in the land 
of the dollar, and by one of its most ardent devotees. The story 
gives some touches of French character and manners. But the in- 
consistency and the uncertain eye and hand which have delineated 
them, render the book, as really illustrative of French life, a failure ; 
though as a story it has sufficient interest. A similar remark is to 
be made of the clever pre-Raphaelite woodcuts which adorn the 
book. They are ornamental, but they are not illustrations. Being 
completely English in character, they would have gone well in a 
novel of English life. But they are ingeniously and consistently 
unlike anything that is to be seen in the France of to-day. 
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